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Lincoln Memorial.—The House of Representatives 
adopted the joint resolution approving plans of the Fine 
Arts Commission for a $2,000,000 memorial in Washing- 
ton in honor of Abraham Lincoln. The resolution had 
already passed the Senate and now goes to the President 
for his signature. The substitute proposal for a national 
highway between Washington and Gettysburg received 
little support. Another substitute, namely, the erection 
of a huge assembly hall in Washington, to be known as 
the Lincoln Memorial Hall, was also ruled out, as was 
Representative Sims’ suggestion of a memorial arch. 
Plans of the Fine Arts Commission call for the erection 
of a monument in the form of a Greek temple in Potomac 
Park, just south of the White House. An appropriation 
of $2,000,000 has already been made for its construction. 


Jones Bill in Congress.—The attack of several Demo- 
cratic Representatives on the Jones bill for the indepen- 
dence of the Philippines shows that the Democratic party 
is not united on the question of the relinquishment of 
the Islands. “I am unwilling to accept as the voice of 
the Filipino people the voice of a limited number of 
officeholders in the islands, whether they be Americans 
or Filipinos,” sid Representative Sherley, a Kentucky 
Democrat. “I am unwilling to accept Manila as the 
judgment of the Philippines.” He went on: “My party 
stands properly committed to the proposition that when- 
ever the Filipino people are capable of maintaining a 
stable government they should be given their indepen- 
dence. Upon that I stand with my party.” Manuel 
Queson, Philippine Commissioner, declared in the House 
of Representatives that American possession of the Phil- 
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drenched our fair land with blood and destroyed millions 
of dollars’ worth of property,” adding: ‘According to a 
newspaper report attributed to General Bell, the present 
commanding General of the Philippines, in the Island of 
Luzon alone 600,000 men, women and children were 
killed during the war or died as a result thereof.’ Ac- 
cording to the official figures, 15,365 Filipinos were killed 
from February 4, 1899, to July 4 1902, throughout the 
entire Philippine archipelago, and although there are no 
official figures regarding those who died as a direct result 
of the insurrection, the number did not exceed 6,000 or 
7,000, says Brigadier General McIntyre, Chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. A most liberal estimate is 
less than 23,000. 


Vocational Bill Passes.—The Page vocational educa- 
tional bill, authorizing maximum appropriations of more 
than $14,000,000 for agricultural and trade educational 
work, was adopted by the Senate as a substitute for the 
bill which passed the House. The original House bill 
appropriated the maximum sum of $3,500,000 for the 
establishment of extension departments in the State agri- 
cultural colleges, through which instruction in agricul- 
tural and home economies would be carried into the 
homes of the farmers. The Page bill establishes courses 
of instruction in trades and industries, home economics 
and agriculture in the various public schools of second- 
ary grade; provides for State agricultural schools, test- 
ing and plant breeding stations, the education of teachers 
and general extension work. As a result of the action of 
the Senate, the agricultural education measure may re- 
main in controversy between the two Houses until the 
present session ends. 
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Report on Moro Fight.—The War Department at 
\Vashington received a confirmation of the report of an 
engagement between hostile Moros on the Island of Jolo, 
P. 1., and United States forces, which resulted in the 
death of Captain Patrick McNally and six Philippine 
members of the Philippine Scouts and Constabulary. In 
addition, Lieut. William Townsend of the Scouts and 
Lieuts. Whitney and Cochran of the Constabulary, with 
fifteen of their men, were wounded in the engagement. 
The Moro position was strongly defended by a loop-holed 
wall, bamboo entanglements and deep ditches. The at- 
tack of the American troops, Brigadier General Pershing 
was characterized by many acts of individual 

As the resuit of a later engagement the Amer- 
The 
outbreak has no particular political significance, as the 
Moros are not affiliated with the Filipinos who are seek- 


reports, 
gallantry. 
ican troops lost one man killed and six wounded. 


ing independence. 


Castro to Be Deported.—Charles Nagel, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, decided that General Cipriano 
Castro, ex-President of Venezuela, should be excluded 
from the United States as an undesirable alien, thus sus- 
Secretary Nagel based his decision on the ground that 
General Castro deliberately refused to answer questions 
put to him by the immigration authorities in connection 
with the killing of General Paredes. Such refusal, the 
Secretary maintained, constituted ‘an admission by con- 
duct” of the commission of a felony. The killing, it was 
alleged, was without trial or hearing of any kind, and 
Castro as President was directly responsible for it. Castro 
arrived in this country several weeks ago and was held 
up at Ellis Island by the immigration authorities on in- 
formation furnished by the State Department, particu- 
larly with reference to the killing of Paredes, who was 


a Venezuelan revoluticnist. 


South American Postal Union.—By the convention of 
Montevideo, a postal union has been established between 
the six republics of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. It was made effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1913. It is a manifestation of the growing inter- 
national sympathy of South American countries. There 
is a notable reduction of the postal tariff, especially on 
newspapers, and especially with regard to the free ex- 
change of such publications between editorial staffs. 


Canada.—About a year ago Sir Rodolphe Forget 
started La Banque Internationale. It was to be financed 
chiefly with French money and had a nominal capital of 
10 million dollars. It never did much business, the share- 
holders in France became dissatisfied, and it was wound 
up with considerable loss to them, it is said, its business 
being taken over by the Home Bank of Toronto. Mr. 
Rodolphe Lemieux made such serious charges in Parlia- 
ment against Sir Rodolphe in connection with this and 
other enterprises, as call for strict investigation, even 








though the latter denies them absolutely. One result of 
the affair is that certain journals accustomed to speak 
contemptuously of Mr. Lemieux are now treating him 
with consideration, not because, perhaps, they hate him 
less, but because they hate Sir Rodolphe more. It is an- 
nounced, however, that the French shareholders who had 
petitioned for a writ restraining Sir Rodolphe from act- 
ing as President of the bank, have abandoned their plea. 
The Duchess of Connaught, who has been seriously 
ill with a return of her complaint of last spring, is con- 
valescent. It is believed, however, that she and the Duke 
will go to England to escape the climate, too severe for 
her constitution, and that the Duke, when there, will re- 
sign the Governor-Generalship. The inhabitants of 
that part of Keewatin which was annexed to Manitoba 
have addressed to the Governor-General and Parliament 
a well reasoned petition begging for the protection of 
their constitutional rights in the matter of education. 








Great Britain.—On the introduction of the Franchise 
Bill providing for a practically universal manhood suf- 
frage, Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Minister, gave notice 
of an amendment to strike out the word “male.” In re- 
ply to Mr. Bonar Law, the Speaker ruled that the carry- 
ing of the amendment would change the nature of the 
Bill, since to give the vote to those who hitherto have 
been constitutionally incapable of it is altogether different 
from an extending of it to those who are recognized as 
capable. As, therefore, the carrying of the amendment 
would have been the defeat of the Bill, and a defeat of a 
Government Bill by a cabinet minister is something 
to be avoided, the Government withdrew the measure, 
undertaking to reintroduce it later. The Prime Minister 
announced that he would give a Woman Suffrage Bill, 
to be inttoduced by a private member next session, the 
same facilities that Government Bills enjoy. If this 
prove acceptable to the supporters of female suffrage, 
the Franchise Bill will reappear soon. The militant 
suffragists are showing their indignation at the abandon- 
ment of the Franchise Bill and the amendment by rioting. 
Shop windows are boarded up to protect them. The 
women threaten worse things than window breaking, 
talking even of burning London. The Parisian petroleuse 
of 1870 finds sisters among the ladies of England. In 
the meantime the courts are going through the old farce 
of sentencing to months of imprisonment women whom 
the Home Office releases after a few days, on account of 
their refusing to eat. The Dreadnought whose ap- 
pearance less than six years ago brought ®onsternation to 
the navy departments of the world, is already becoming 
obsolete, and has been transferred to the fourth battle 
squadron. A non-commissioned officer of the navy 
named Parrot has been sentenced to four years’ penal 
servitude for betraying secrets to Germany. The In- 
surance Bill’s maternity benefits make the Chancellor 
popular. The number,of Georges: and Georgianas 
christened lately is amazing. 
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Treland.—One of the most interesting and closely con- 
tested elections held in Ireland for many years was that 
which, on January 30, gave the vacant seat for Derry in 
Parliament to David C. Hogg, the Protestant Home Rule 
Nationalist, by a majority of 57 in a total vote of 2,699, 
to 2,642 for his Unionist adversary, Col..H. A. Paken- 
ham. Only eleven out of the total electorate failed 
to cast their votes. Every possible ballot was polled, one 
elector even went back from the United States to record 
his choice. The victory was hailed with the greatest re- 
joicing all over Ireland, as it gives the Nationalists a 
majority in the Parliamentary delegation from Ulster 
(Nationalists 17, Unionists 16), and thus offers a prac- 
tical exposure to the world at large of the Orange anti- 
Home Rule gasconade. It is also a timely rebuke to the 
rejection in the House of Lords, on the same day, of the 
Home Rule Bill by a vote of 419 to 41. This latest ex- 
hibition of the impotency of the Lords to prevent the 
enactment of Home Rule eventually, was a foregone con- 
clusion. The Derry election brings out that fact with 
even greater certainty. John E. Redmond, the Irish 
leader, in a letter thanking President Taft for the passage 
of the law authorizing the registration in the United 
States of trademarks used in commerce with foreign 
nations, expresses the hope that under the act it will be 
possible to obtain registration in the United States of the 
Irish national trademark. He adds that it is less than 
two years since he brought to the President’s notice the 
harm done by passing off in the United States as 
Irish, goods not made in Ireland. The use of the Irish 
trademark on goods sold in the United States will, how- 
ever, be a guarantee that they are of Irish origin. In 
closing, Mr. Redmond assures the President that the 
Irish people are most desirous of extending trade rela- 
tions between their country and the United States. 
Three suffragettes were sentenced to a month’s hard 
labor each, on January 28, for breaking windows in 
Dublin Castle. Father John O’Shea headed a crew 
of life-savers and rescued 24 men from a French barque 
that was driven ashore on the Waterford coast, near 
Ardmore, during a fierce gale on January 15. Father 
O’Shea wears a medal given him for heroic valor during 
a previous shipwreck. Very Rev. Canon Bernard 














Coyne, parish priest of Boyle, and Vicar-General of the- 


diocese of Elphin, has been appointed bishop of the 
diocese of Elphin, in succession to the late Bishop Clancy. 
He is an ardent Nationalist. 


France.—On January 31 the Chamber of Deputies ex- 
pressed its confidence in the Government by a vote of 533 
to 3, in the matter of the reinstatement of Lieutenant 
Colonel Paty de Clam in the army. Meantime M. Miller- 
and is without his portfolio; having resigned in con- 
sequence of the public clamor that followed the rein- 
statement, although not he but his predecessor in the War 
Department was responsible for the reinstatement. It 
had been promised by Messimy. The significance of the 








affair lies in the fact that Paty de Clam was the chief 
witness against Dreyfus. An engagement with the 
natives north of Timbuktu is reported as having occurred 
on January 10. All the officers of the detachment were 
killed; some of the soldiers succeeded in cutting their 
way through the enemy’s lines and escaping to Adar.— 

During the year 1912, 247,092 pilgrims visited Lourdes, 
of whom 200,696 were French. The Miracles Bureau 
was visited by 560 medical men, and 104 miraculous cures 





were registered. 


Spain.—The most important news from Spain is the 
renewal of official relations with the Vatican. On Jan- 
uary 14 the King signed the decree which appointed Don 
Fermin Calbeton ambassador to the Holy See. Pope 
Pius expressed his satisfaction, and is about to send as 
nuncio to Madrid Mgr. Ragonesi, actually nuncio to 
Bolivia, and who, besides occupying other diplomatic 
positions, has been nuncio extraordinary to Colombia and 
Chile——-Something of a national sensation was caused 
when the King received in special audience the head of 
the Republican-Socialist coalition, Sefor Azcarate, who 
is also president of what is called the Institute of Social 
Reforms. On the same day were received the prominent 
Republicans, Sefiors Cajal, Cassio, and Castillejo, noted 
for their anti-dynastic principles. What made the matter 
more noticeable was that these persons had signed on the 
same day a Republican manifesto expressing the fixed 
purpose of radically changing the government of Spain. 
The royal audiences were arranged by Count Romanones, 
who invited the Republicans to tlie palace. Almost at 
the same time Republican meetings were held in Barce- 
lona, Castellon, Murcia, Tolosa, and other places.—— 
In an interview given to the newspaper reporters on 
January 16, Count Romanones said that the effect of the 
Caudado, or “Padlock Law,” restricting the establishment 
of religious houses, would continue for two years by an 
understanding with the Holy See; that is, according to, 
the report, the Holy See has requested the religious 
Superiors to found no new establishment while the gov- 
ernment comes to no decision with regard to an Associa- 
tions bill. Sefor Mufioz, in his address on taking 
office as Minister of Instruction, gave no indication what- 
soever of his policy regarding the teaching of religion in 
the schools, except that his endeavor would always be 
to render the system of public education sincerely moral 
and truly elevating. The Republicans, after the recep- 
tion of several of their leaders by the King, spread the 
rumor that the army was in sympathy with them. The 
Military Correspondence (Universo, Jan. 18), announced 
that ‘‘not the slightest echo of any such sympathy had 
reached it that the officers of the army had 
been calumniated and injured by some Republicans and 
by revolutionary Socialism, and were saddened and made 
indignant by the anarchical situation in which the coun- 
try was being placed.” On January 28 the death was 
announced of Sefior Moret y Prendergast, at the age of 
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75. He had been twice Prime Minister, and his policy 
in 1898 is credited with having made the Spanish war in- 
He was the author of a scheme for Cuban 


His 


evitable. 
autonomy which he offered to the Island in 1897. 
plan was rejected. 

‘ 


Portugal.—W hat is described as a Carbonaro Cabinet 
has been formed in Portugal under the presidency of 
Affonso Costa, one of the arch-agitators in the late and 
actual political tornado in Portugal. The Minister for 
the Colonies is Almeida Ribeiro; War, Pereira Bastos; 
Interior, Silva; Marine, Freitas Rieira; State, Gonzalez 
Teixeira. It is officially announced that there will be a 
“scrupulous insistence” on the enforcement of the anti- 
religious laws lately passed. The pastors who have re- 
mained loyal to the Church are being constantly cited 
before the courts, and we are told that scarcely a day 
passes without robbery or profanation of some church. 


Germany.—For the first time in the history of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, a vote of want of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment was passed. It was occasioned by an interpella- 
tion of the Chancellor on the part of the Polish members 
of the House, asking what he purposed to do in order to 
Polish land 
Prussia by the Prussian government, a measure irrecon- 
cilable with the spirit of the imperial constitution.” Dr. 
Herman Lisco replied in the name of the Government, 


“prevent the expropriation of owners in 


claiming that the matter pertained purely to Prussia’s in- 
ternal policy and had nothing to do with Parliament. The 
Centrists and their allies, together with the Socialists, 
voted their disapproval and want of confidence in the 
Government. The resolution was carried by a majority 
of 213 against 97 votes. The Progressives expressed 
their disapproval, but withheld from the ballot. The 
Centrist organ, Germania, remarks that the Chancellor 
will not recover from this defeat, in spite of the imperial 
favor, and that his downfall can not be far distant. 
Centrists and Socialists likewise rejected the Government 
Oil Monopoly bill by striking out the first paragraph, 
which ran: “The importation and preparation of mineral 
oils for lamps (illuminating oils), as well as the whole- 
sale trade in these oils, belongs exclusively to the imperial 
German Government, as far as regards the interior of 
Germany.” The bill will probably be reconstructed and 
submitted anew.——The celebration of the fifty-fourth 
birthday of the German Emperor was somewhat over- 
shadowed by the present international complications. All 
the congratulatory editorials of the press refer to the 
clouds gathering on the horizon. The reception in the 
White Hall took place after services in the chapel. Par- 
ticularly noticeable among the events of the day was the 
conferring of the Order of the Red Eagle upon the Pres- 
ident of the Rumanian Ministry, T. Majoresco, who had 
already been specially honored by the Austrian Emperor. 
The two distinctions, so closely connected in time, make 














plain the relations of Rumania with the Dreibund. 
Great importance is attached to a speech of Baron v. 
Wangenheim, the German ambassador at Constantinople, 
pointing out that the future of Turkey must be sought 
in Asia Minor, where Germany likewise has great in- 
terests at stake. The Powers have promised that Turkey 
is to remain unmolested here, but Germany, he continued, 
will at all events set up her sign, “No trespassing!” The 
German press admits that this is entirely in conformity 
with Germany’s policy. 


Austria.—Strict laws for the prevention of airship 
espionage are being drawn up by the Austrian authorities. 
No crossing of national boundary lines is to be tolerated, 
except on the part of Germany. The Jesuit institu- 
tions in the various parts of the country have been or- 
dered to destroy the wireless stations erected by them, 
since such rivalry is looked upon as detrimental to the 
Government monopoly. The order was the result of 
complaints made by the military stations, who wish to 





possess a free field. 


Balkans.—On January 28 the news came by the way 
of Vienna of a military revolt at Chataldja against the 
Young Turks, and a desperate conflict was reported be- 
tween the adherents of the assassinated War Minister 
and the present occupants of the Government. It is also 
said that a Turkish army corps is marching on Constan- 
tinople from Chataldja. Meantime the offer is made to 
the Allies to dismantle Adrianople, the Turks retaining 
that part of the city in which the Turkish mosques are 
situated, and which is separated only by the Maritza 
River from the part offered to the Allies. They claim 
also the Agean islands near the Dardanelles. These 
offers the Allies rejected and threaten to begin hostilities 
on February 3. The German Emperor has inter- 
vened at the eleventh hour in the interest of peace, by 
advising the King of Bulgaria to accept the Turkish 
offer. He will make the same appeal to the other 
sovereigns of the allies. On the other hand, despatches 
from Constantinople report that Adrianople can hold out 
only a few days longer, but as an offset to this the 
Chataldja lines are being strengthened. 





Rome.—The Socialists are very much wrought up by 
the announcement that Andrea Costa, the real founder 
of the Socialist party of Italy, made his peace with God 
before dying. Discovering, some time ago, that many 
another Socialist did the same thing, the Giordano 
Bruno Society bound its members to have some other 
member near when death was approaching, to prevent 
any priestly ministrations. As Costa called for the Sac- 
raments some months before his departure from this 
world, the watcher was forestalled. The usual ru- 
mors again appear in the daily papers about the ill health 
of the Pope. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Message cf Dynamite 


The reverberations of the fateful explosion which 
aroused the city of Los Angeles on the morning of Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, and the force of the skilfully placed dynamite 
which rent asunder the building of the anti-union Times 
and hurled into eternity twenty-two human souls, brought 
to a culmination the most bitterly fought industrial feud 
of modern times. It was the end of a reign of terror 
which had extended over the entire country, the great 
catastrophe of a drama such as had never before been 
enacted in American history. 

Since the date of August 10, 1905, when the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers declared its general strike against the American 
Bridge Company, approximately one hundred dynamite 
outrages had been committed, although without the con- 
comitant loss of life. This, however, though not intended, 
was nevertheless risked as only an incident in the eco- 
nomic struggle. From the Atlantic to the Pacific could 
be traced the activity of a bold and relentless conspiracy 
in the ruins of viaducts and bridges, the wrecks of ma- 
chinery, shops and power houses, and the bent and 
twisted frames of riveted iron structures which had been 
erected by the open-shop industries. 

In every case it was the blast of dynamite which did 
the fatal work whose accomplishment had now been 
turned into a lucrative profession. The contract, the ex- 
ecution and the payment of the deed were matter-of-fact 
details, performed with the coldness of calculation, the 
sureness of hand and the cleverness of commercial bar- 
tering which characterize the most commonplace events 
of everyday life. Custom had staled the sense of crime. 

Such were the facts made plain to the most casual ob- 
server by the McNamara trial and by much that was 
afterwards disclosed. But the causes underlying these 
facts were not equally obvious to all. If the message of 
terrorism was written large, in characters of destruction 
from ocean to ocean, across the wide expanse of our con- 
tinent, the reason was, its authors claimed, because no 
other would have been read or heeded by capital or capi- 
talistic courts. This plea, though evidently not to be 
accepted in excuse for the deeds committed, yet contains 
in it some suggestions of truth to make men pause and 
ponder. 

The same reason we find advanced in the reckless 
avowal of Haywood before a large Socialist audience in 
New York, that he was not a law-abiding citizen—a boast 
which was greeted by his hearers with tumultuous ap- 
plause, and has often been made by others in Socialistic 
publications. It was grounded likewise upon the assump- 
tion that laws are made and administered in the interest 
of capital alone, and can therefore have no binding force 
upon labor. 





Similar arguments were used by Giovannitti in his 
guarded statements at Carnegie Hall, New York, to prove 
that the reign of Sabotage is certain to come and highly 
to be desired, 


“since,” to quote the summary of his speech in the 
New York Sun, “the courts had forbidden the boycott 
and picketing, since they threatened with the electric 
chair men who dared to address strikers, since in- 
junctions against labor unions were prevalent, free 
speech muzzled and a few other things done. It was 
the surest, quickest way of bringing about .the in- 
dustrial revolution which would end in the working- 
man receiving the benefit of all he produced. 

“He declared for the life of him he could not see any 
harm in the case of a subway strike for a man to 
slip in and disarrange signals, turn red for green, 
green for red, and thus demoralize the traffic. He 
did not say whether a specimen of the demoraliza- 
tion would be a train wreck: He said he was syn- 
dicalist rather than anything else and he believed in 
the workingmen seizing all productive mediums just 
as soon as they could.” (January 21, 1913.) 


No reasonable concessions of the courts, as is evident, 
would satisfy radicals of the Giovannitti, Haywood and 
Ettor type. The free speech which they demand is noth- 
ing short of license to advocate violence in its extremest 
form—any means, in short, which may bring about the 
social revolution. Socialism, in its political aspect, con- 
demns these methods as inexpedient, but approves of 
them in principle wherever they can further the cause of 
revolution. All means are good, according to its leading 
moralist, Kautsky, which promote the social revolution, 
and all are bad which retard it, not excluding the Ten 
Commandments. 

In regard to the charges made by the advocates of vio- 
lence, we certainly can not countenance their indiscrim- 
inate accusations against courts and capital, intended to 
work upon the passions of the masses and to excite them 
to rebellion ; but we no less readily admit whatever truth 
is contained in their statements. 

While courts are not universally venal and corrupt, as 
Socialists picture them to be, and maladministration of 
justice is not such as to require the sweeping away of all 
existing conditions, from judge to Constitution, yet to say 
in general that rich and poor, capital and labor, have 
been dealt with impartially would be a bold assertion. 
Even the laws themselves have often been discriminating, 
and the law’s delay and circumstance have brought un- 
told misery upon the needy plaintiffs. Nothing so readily 
breeds violence among the masses as a distrust of the 
judiciary. It is this which skilful agitators seek in the 
first place to instill into their hearers. “Violence issues 
forth from our courts,” says a former district attorney, 
“when craft and finesse enter. Few people dream of the 
trails that lead in and out of our courts of justice.” How 
frequently in the past the resources of capital have in- 
fluenced legislation and court decisions all understand. 

In further confirmation of these statements we have 
the recent utterances of a Judge of the Supreme Court 
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of New York, Justice Wesley O. Howard. “All men are 
supposed to be equal before our laws,” he said to the 
alumni of La Salle Institute, “but that seems not to be so.” 
He then instanced the case of Brandt, an obscure valet, 
sentenced to thirty years’ State imprisonment for a crime 
of which the Attorney-General declares him to have been 
guiltless ; while 

“Robin, the millionaire, the alleged wrecker of banks, 
houses and homes, goes to jail for one year. Morse, 
who pyramided banks and juggled with millions, gets 
out of prison because he is sick, while the convict in 
the next cell, who stole a coat perhaps, remains there 
languishing with sickness till he dies. 

“The people are becoming impatient with these 
discrepancies in justice and they are demanding 
each day in a louder voice that there be reform. Our 
laws are becoming inadequate; they do not satisfy 
the popular conception of equal justice. The people 
clamor against the law, its delays, its discriminations, 
its inconsistencies—and they clamor with much 
reason. It is not well to scoff at the mutter- 
ings of the people. 

“It is well for the great jurists of the land, the 
Judges of last resort, to take heed of the temper of 
the times, unbend from their conservatism and work 
out the reform themselves, Let us not deceive our- 
selves. Something will happen. Unless the Judges 
act the people will act; if they do not resort to the 
recall they will revise the Constitution and create 
new courts.” (N.Y. World, January 28, 1913.) 

If, therefore, we ask the reason for the bitterness with 
which certain labor leaders viewed the condemnation of 
men adjudged guilty of the crimes committed by the un- 
worthy stewards of labor interests, it is, we are told, 
because they see their own fellows brought to justice, 
while the conspirators of capital are accorded nothing but 
honor, power and respectability. Waiving the difference 
which exists between an evil directly willed, and one re- 
sulting from neglect more or less culpable, this argument 
can not be advanced as an excuse for violence; but only 
as a reason for laboring earnestly to secure a more ade- 
quate legislation and a more equal administration of it. 
Two wrongs can never make a right. 

It is important, however, that the crimes of capital be 
weighed in the same scales with the crimes of labor, 
and that the same Nemesis overtake them both. It is 
needless to enumerate the scores of industrial accidents, 
the poisoning, crippling and premature death brought on 
by the neglect of capital in providing the proper means 
of safety and sanitation where the need of them was 
sufficiently understood. Although such neglect was not 
always criminal, yet there are instances where the fatal 
results could have been worked out with almost mathe- 
matical certainty. Not infrequently the wasting diseases 
or sudden deaths due to certain manufacturing processes 
and conditions of labor could readily have been averted, 
but the. remedy would have diminished to some extent 
the stream of dividends pouring into the already over- 
flowing reservoirs of wealth. Gold has proved more 
deadly to the human race than dynamite. 





It is true that in the recent labor trials partiality has 
been shown rather for the worker than for wealth. But 
the fact must be deeply impressed that it is not enough 
that justice be done in a sensational case. It must be 
constantly enforced in the interest of the most helpless 
and unknown by equitable laws and the impartial admin- 
istration of them. 

“It is not enough to make an occasional greedy out- 
law magnate or small dealer cease his murder or robbery,” 
writes a Socialist paper, not without provocation, al- 
though in a spirit intended to frustrate conciliation in- 
stead of bringing it about, and ignoring the important dis- 
tinction we have made between an effect directly willed 
and an accident resulting from neglect not always equally 
culpable. “If the courts at Los Angeles,” it continues in 
the same vein, “had merely issued an injunction ordering 
the McNamaras to stop dynamiting, and then set them 
free, a howl of astonished rage would be going up from 
the mouth of every capitalist in America. ‘These dyna- 
miters must be severely punished as a warning to others.’ 
Quite right. And the murderous packers, manufacturers, 
railroad magnates, mine-owners, food, drink and medi- 
cine adulterators must also be punished as a warning to 
others. That might cause some of them to think a little.” 
Such sweeping accusations of capital, where the guilt 
rests only upon individuals and even then is often reck- 
lessly exaggerated, are characteristic of Socialism. But 
it is important that all reason for complaint be as far as 
possible removed. Only thus will revolution be averted. 

Perfection, it is true, can never be attained under any 
system, least of all under Socialism, where intolerance 
would reach its limit. But there is at present a universal 
awakening of the nations calling for social justice, and 
from this we might expect the happiest results if men 
were not continually being drawn into the maelstrom of 
radicalism and class hatred, at whose white-seething 
depths are Socialism, Anarchy and Atheism. 

Upon every citizen, therefore, in this new period of 
“storm and stress,” is imposed the duty of bravely bat- 
tling for social justice no less than of preserving his 
country from the unspeakable desolation of Socialistic 
class embitterment. To seek only to beat back the ad- 
vancing waves of radicalism, without constructing against 
them the strong barrier of industrial equity and impartial 
law, is like standing on the shore of the ocean and shout- 
ing at its thundering roll of billows to recede. The mock- 
ing tide would only bear us down and sweep along un- 
hindered in its triumphant and destructive march. 

JosepH HUSSLEIN, s.J. 


‘*Continuity’’ Claim of Dutch Protestants 


The very serviceable device of employing two weights 
and two measures for carrying an argument finds an apt 
illustration in the claims advanced by the newly formed 
Christian Social party in Holland, fot a proposed increase 
of the Government subvention of the Reformed 
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Churches. These champions of practical politics call 
attention to the confiscation and spoliation by the State 
of certain Church properties shortly after the fall of the 
Dutch Republic, and to their having been only partially 
restored at a later date. All of which refers to what 
belongs to comparative recent history, viz., the close of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the least inquisitive may feel prompted to 
inquire: What about that prior confiscation and spolia- 
tion which took place in the sixteenth century at the 
start of the so-called Reformation ? 

In common with all Protestants, these partisans put 
forth, if not a new, a decidedly distorted aspect of that 
transaction. When Christianity in the Low Countries 
superseded Paganism, so they argue, the Church by pur- 
chase, as well as by gift and by bequests, acquired 
large property interests. These interests at first rested 
in the hands of the Roman Church, but later on passed 
into the control of the Reformed Church. It is quite 
comprehensible, they admit, that Catholics from their 
viewpoint look upon this transfer as a “species of rob- 
bery,”’ but they continue, it was no robbery at all. Those 
properties originally destined for Church purposes be- 
longed to the Christian Church, or to speak more de- 
finitely, they were owned by the various parishes and in- 
Stitutions composing that Church. When, therefore, the 
Church was being “cleansed” by the Reformation, when 
in those parishes and institutions its spirit became 
dominant, neither the Church nor the parishes and insti- 
tutions thereby forfeited their right and title to the said 
properties! Such is the “Continuity” claim as regards 
Church property advanced by Dutch Protestants. 

As to the “cleansing” referred to above, all we care to 
say is, that the process had better be applied to the early 
“Reformers” in Holland, who under the leadership of 
that notorious pair, Van der Marck and Van Lumey, 
proved themselves to be as ruffianly, as lawless and reck- 
less a set as any that acted their “reforming” part any- 
where in those troublous early Reformation times. But 
in regard to the wholesale confiscation and spoliation of 
Church property in the sixteenth century, which Catholics 
denounce as robbery, and Protestants would forego call- 
ing it by that name, we should prefer to leave it to the 
fair minded to decide whether, supposing an entire con- 
gregation of Catholics went over in a body to the Protest- 
ant religion, such action would render it lawful on their 
part to carry Catholic Church property along with them. 
It certainly would not be lawful in case of a majority 
going over to deprive the minority of its legitimate share. 
A fortiorf it would be decidedly unlawful, supposing the 
vast majority decided to remain Catholic, for the minority, 
and as in many instances an infinitesimal minority to 
arrogate to themselves every right and title to Church 
property. 

As happened in England and elsewhere, the majority 
of the people in Holland remained Catholic for upwards 
of a hundred years after this wholesale spoliation of 








Catholic Church property had been carried out by the 
Protestant robbers and their henchmen, who held the 
country in their grasp. The Dutch Protestant historian, 
Bilderdyk, a recognized authority, expressly states that 
the majority of the population in the Netherlands still 
adhered to the Catholic religion at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. After the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648) at the close of the Thirty Years War, when the 
Protestant leaders broke faith with their Catholic coun- 
trymen, who since the Treaty of Ghent (1579) had 
fought side by side with them against Spain, a sys- 
tematic ostracism was put into practice against every- 
thing Catholic in every department of national life. 
When the golden age shed its lustre on the Dutch Re- 
public, when the treasures of the East and West Indies 
began to flow into the pockets of the Dutch merchants, 
and Holland attained the rank of a leading sea power, 
then, and not till then, partly under the stress of reli- 
gious discrimination, and partly through the lure of 
political, social and commercial advantage, did the 
majority of the population gradually fall away from the 
ancient Faith. 

St. John’s Cathedral of ’sHertogenbosch, a magni- 
ficent pile, dating from the early Middle Ages, furnishes 
a case in point. It was forcibly confiscated in the early 
Reformation days, in spite of the fact that the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the city remained true to 
the Faith of their Fathers, as they still do to the present 
day. So few in number were the followers of the new 
religion as scarcely to be able to fill a narrow corner in 
the vast edifice, in consequence whereof a small section 
of the great Cathedral, as happened to others in the larger 
cities of Holland, had to be partitioned off, the space set 
apart being provided with pews and a pulpit for the 
convenience of the handful of Protestant worshipers. 
This condition obtained for over two centuries, till the 
French ascendancy, when Napoleon, in 1806, made the 
Batavian Republic into a Kingdom, under his brother, 
Louis. Then the Catholics petitioned the Government 
of the day to have their ancient church restored to them. 
In the face of a fierce and protracted opposition they 
finally, in 1811, succeeded in recovering title, but not till 
they had consented to pay over to the Protestant Con- 
gregation the exorbitant sum of 160,000 gulden, by way 
of indemnity for the loss, assumed to have been incurred 
by the latter. Two years ago, in 1911, the first cen- 
tenary of this noteworthy re-transfer was commemorated 
by the Catholics of Holland with imposing civic and re- 
ligious festivities. The Protestant view of the wholesale 
spoliation of Catholic Church property in early Reforma- 
tion times, as compared with that of the confiscation of 
Church properties under their own control at a later 
date, may be put down as on a par with the Negro Kali’s 
African conception of the mine and thine in Henryk 
Sienkiewicz’s charming novel, “Through the Desert.” 
When Stas, the boy-hero of the story, wishes to put to 
the test his black pupil’s mental grasp of justice, and asks 
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him: “What is an evil deed?” Kali answers: “If any- 
one takes away Kali’s cow, that then is a wicked deed.” 
“Excellent,” exclaims Stas, “and what is a good one?” 
Then comes the answer: “If Kali takes away the cow 
of somebody else, that is a good deed!” The author’s 
remark, that similar views of justice are being enunciated 
in Europe, not only by politicians, but by whole nations, 
would also seem to cover the views which are cherished 
by Dutch Protestants in regard to confiscation and 
spoliation of Church property. If Protestants are the 
sufferers, it is robbery; if Catholics are the victims, it is 
merely a transfer according to law and—justice! 
V.S 


—. 


Bergson On Man’s Endowments 


M. Bergson’s doctrine about man is none too clear. 
And as contrasts are lightsome by nature, it might be 
Comparisons 
Even though 


well te jot down here his concept of God. 
will then be possible to the curious mind. 
this will not help to a better appreciation of the savant’s 
peculiar attitude towards man, yet it will throw into bold 
relief one of the huge distortions by which his philosophy 
is disfigured. 

As we have seen consciousness is the be-all and end- 
all of the creed under exposition. This consciousness 
arose in supra consciousness (“Creative Evolution,” p. 
261). Free, undetermined, indeterminate, unmeasured, 
immeasurable supra-consciousness sent it forth and gave 
unto it its own characteristics. It was not created, this 
Creation as generally understood is a medieval 
bogey. All are. 
Everything, he says, is obscure in the idea of creation if 


stream. 
philosophical ideas save Bergson’s 
we think of things which are created, and a thing which 
creates. There are no things; there are only actions. 
The automatic and_ strictly determined evolution 
of the well-knit whole (the world) is action, which is 


unmaking itself, and the unforeseen forms which life 


cuts out in it represent action that is making it- 
self. Now, if the same kind of action is going on every- 


where—I simply express this probable similitude when 
I speak of a centre from which worlds shoot out like 
rockets in a firework display—provided, however, that 
I do not present this centre as a thing, but a continuity 
of shooting out, God, thus defined, has nothing of the 
already made; He is unceasing life, action, freedom. 
Creation, so conceived, is not a mystery; we experience 
it in ourselves when we act freely (“Creative Evolution,” 
p. 248. In other words creation is 
action making and remaking itself, and God is a con- 


See also p, 247). 


continuity of shooting out. 

A philosopher who places man’s all holy Creator so 
low cannot be expected to put a high value on man’s 
gifts. Nor does he. True, he grants man a soul, a 
little rill from the stream of universal consciousness. 
However, according to him, this soul is not a thing. It 
is a movement, not one, yet not manifold; an action, a 








force, and can create itself. It is fluidity, mobility, per- 
petual change, a succession which does not involve 
separation between a before and an after ;—continuity 
(durée) whose indivisibility constitutes its substantiality. 
It is like a melody whose notes follow one another in 
such a manner that the melody, as such, is indivisible 
(Educational Review, January, 1912, pp. 4, 8, 15, 
etc.). This soul may or may not be immortal. Prob- 
ably it is; but as yet there is no proof of this (Inter- 
view with Hermann Bernstein). Poor as our souls are, 
they are scar¢éely our own, for all souls, at one time at 
least, interpenetrated. 

There stand out from the soul, as from a background, in- 
telligence and will. The former embraces intellect and in- 
tuition, which are both adaptations of consciousness. The 
genesis of the intellect gives Bergson a difficulty. In 
one place he appears to suggest that it was sloughed off 
by the wiggling stream of life. However, his persistent 
explanation is that it is formed by the adaptation of con- 
sciousness to matter (“Creative Evolution,” p. 270). 
This adaptation consists in a condensation, a shrinking 
of the stream (page 179). Thus arises the intellect, which 
serves the activity of life by giving cinematographic 
Its formal object is the 

It deals with it, and 


views of material, solid things. 
unorganized solid (page 153). 
forms clear ideas of the discontinuous alone (page 170). 
Life escapes it altogether. Indeed, it is naturally in. 
capable of comprehending life (page 165). And alto- 
gether it is a mean affair, good enough for geometricians, 
butchers, bakers, candlestickmakers, and such folk, but 
quite insufficient for the poet and philosopher. 

But, in the author’s mind, the deficiencies of the in- 
tellect are amply compensated for by the virtues of in- 
tuition. This is life itself, consciousness itself, flowing 
through us. Though it is apt to be vague and fitful and 
discontinuous, yet paradoxically enough, it is the instru- 
It is superior to the intellect, 
By it alone can we 
For it is a 


ment of higher thought. 
and yet useless without the intellect. 
arrive at a philosophy, a real metaphysic. 
sympathy, a feeling, by which we empty ourselves of 
ourselves, enter into reality, become one with it, live its 
life, coincide with its true inwardness or unique reality, 
and become that which we know-—to wit, the object—to 
such an extent that our perceptions are not in us, but in 
the thing perceived. And this is philosophy. 

One more point and man’s endowments have been 
sufficiently outlined. What does M. Bergson think of 
human freedom? Queer thoughts. Freedom is not lib- 
erty of choice. The problem thus stated is fictitious. 
Moreover, free acts, which are movements of the whole 
personality, disturbances in the whole consciousness— 
are quite exceptional even for those who are most given 
to controlling and reasoning out what they do (“Time and 
Free Will,” p. 167). Indeed, such acts occur only in 
great and solemn crises when our decision is reached in 
defiance of all motive. Our ordinary acts are auto- 
matically determined. In their performance we are but 
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conscious automata (/bid, p. 168). However, although 
each action taken by itself be automatic, necessary, yet 
the sum total of all the acts is free. For that sum total 
is life, consciousness. And life is free, consciousness is 
free. Both are free creative action. And so there is 
free will even though each act of that will be necessary. 

Thus is man constituted. The picture is not flattering. 
Yet, it appeals to many. But perhaps the factitious 
reputation of the artist rather than the picture itself is 
the attraction. Gothamites are to be congratulated on 
their opportunity to decide this at first hand. The artist 
is amongst them, too well bred to be boisterous, but ap- 
parently none the less effective for that. His instruments 
of power are a trenchant dogmatism, and a cool assump- 
tion of superiority. They are irresistible to-day, even in 
a university hall. R. H. Tierney, s.j. 


Poland’s Plea 


The modern politician is a machinist. He can not work 
till everything is reduced to uniformity. He makes no 
account of the diversity of individuals, races, customs, etc. 
He is not as wise as were the old Roman legislators and 
tulers. Prussia’s method of assimilating Poland is a case 
in point. It sternly commands the little children not to 
say their prayers in Polish, and forbids their mothers to 
sing them to sleep with Polish songs. Solemn judges 
impose cruel penalties for these grievous offenses, but 
even baby Poland refuses to be crushed. The prayers 
continue to be said and the songs are sung as before. 
Hence much more drastic measures are resorted to. 
Polish landowners find their property confiscated and 
handed over to Prussian settlers. It is the old method of 
the English “pacification” of Ireland. At bottom it is a 
question of religion, not language. 

Against this iniquity the great Henry Sienkiewicz has 
inaugurated a crusade, which he calls “The International 
Inquiry about Prussia and Poland.”’ “The Government 
that acts as Prussia does,” he says, “arrays the most ele- 
mentary principles of morality against it and is guilty 
not only of a crime but a great political blunder.” 

This appeal of Poland has been heard in France at 
least ; and naturally so; for the two countries have always 
been .warm hearted towards each other. But though 
heard it is not heeded. “What is the use?” exclaims one 
of the public men of France. “We are in a more wretched 
state than the Poles. In Poland it is the foreigner who 
is the oppressor. In France it is Frenchmen, The rulers 
of France are determined that no one, young or old, man 
or woman, priest or layman, shall pray in any language, 
and in case of resistance the Government simply seizes 
the churches and schools and sends their owners adrift 
on the wide world. Moreover the Prussians at least 
make a show of compensation, Not so in France.” Not 
a sou of indemnity is granted, and helpless people by 
thousands, some tottering on the edge of the grave, are 
holding out their hands as beggars in foreign countries 





that are kinder to them than their native land, of which 
they are so extravagantly fond, and, in spite of its cruel- 
ties, so inexplicably proud. Poor Poland! Poor Sienkie- 
wicz! Protests will do no good. We have heard them 
in France till we are sick at heart. They are nothing but 
empty sound and the enemy laughs at them. 

Poland recognizes that now and has resolutely taken 
the matter in her own hands. On January 30 the Polish 
members of the Reichstag gave the Imperial Parliament 
of Germany a blow such as it has never received before 
in all its history, They had introduced a measure con- 
demning the expropriation of their lands as irreconcilable 
with the spirit of the Empire, and when Dr. Lisco scorn- 
fully replied that it was none of the Empire’s business, 
but a pure internal affair of the Kingdom of Prussia, the 
coalition they had formed in view of such a reception of 
the Bill administered.a rebuke of want of confidence in 
the Government by a crushing vote of 213 against 87. 
It is a forerunner of other battles. The whole world will 
say: “Well done, glorious Poland. You have taken the 
right way to bring the oppressors to their senses, and you 
deserve ultimate and complete victory for your centuries 
of unrequited heroism.” 


Good Example 


The Newark Monitor calls attention to the effective 
manner in which the late Father Healy of Lakewood 
used to teach his parishioners to take an active interest 
in Catholic weeklies, and by that means to educate them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of something better than the 
empty and dangerous stuff furnished by the daily press. 
Every Sunday he urged his congregation to purchase the 
diocesan publication even though it were necessary to 
curtail the offering in the collection in order to do so—a 
necessity, however, which never arose. He went further, 
and: called their attention to some article or editorial 
which was especially worthy of perusal. He was thus 
not only elevating both the moral and the mental tone of 
his people to a much higher plane than that occupied by 
the people among whom they lived, but was helping the 
circulation of the paper. 

While it is a pleasure to chronicle this well deserved 
endorsement of our excellent friend the Monitor, it may 
not be out of place to cite another instance of the same 
kind of apostolic enterprise in connection with AMERICA. 
A recent article of ours on “The Vigilance Committees” 
which have been organized in New England for the pur- 
pose of warring against vice, was read from the pulpit of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, Wilmington, Del., by Mgr. Lyons, 
the Vicar General. He not only commented upon it and 
commended the plan of campaign which it explained, but 
had the article published in a Wilmington evening paper. 

The Catholic papers would rejoice if they had friends 
like Mgr. Lyons and Father Healy all over the country. 
Surely there is no reason why their example should not 
be imitated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Retirement of Maura 


Maprip, January 6, 1913. 

All that could be said of the intense emotion, the pro- 
found alarm, and astonishment, which was produced 
throughout all Spain by the withdrawal of Don Antonio 
Maura from political life and the leadership of his party, 
would be far beneath the reality. I believe the descent of 
a hostile army on our shores, or the outburst of a 
triumphant revolution would not have been more start- 
ling. The Republicans abandoned themselves to extraor- 
dinary manifestations of satisfaction. The more thought- 
ful and orderly people did not conceal their distress. The 
attitude of both friends and enemies emphasized a sufh- 
ciently evident truth—that the hopes of the country, the 
maintenance of existing institutions, the triumph of law 
and order, were synthesized in this austere and upright 
man, distinguished and brave, who has become the butt 
of revolutionary hatred, threats, and calumny. 

Nevertheless, what has come to pass was entirely logi- 
cal. For three years Spanish politics have been on dan- 
gerous ground. The Liberal party, which assumed 
power in October, 1909, allying itself with the revolu- 
tionaries and Ferrerists, has since followed no rule but 
that of temporizing with the foes of altar and throne, 
playing into their hands, and encouraging them by poli- 
tical favor. So it was under Moret, who was President 
of the Council from October, 1909, to February, 1910. 
So things continued under Canalejas. And such is the 
tenor of political methods under Count Romanones. 
Money of the municipalities has been given to subsidize 
“lay” schools and Republican centres. For many politi- 
cal offices and employment at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment Republicans have been preferred to Monarchists. 
Every excess of speech and writing of the undisguised 
foes of the existing order; the most destructive and anar- 
chical propaganda; the vilest campaign against Maura, 
Lacierva, and the Conservative party, as well as against 
the King, the country, and the army, has never been met 
even with a protest on the part of the Government. 

At the same time, the actual administration of the coun- 
try, which is in the hands of Liberals and so-called Demo- 
crats, could not have been more disastrous. Every day 
new positions have been created, with no other purpose 
or use except to reward the friends of the Ministry, or 
other political personages. This maladministration has 
reached the limits of the most scandalous immorality. It 
would be easy to give facts which would astonish the 
world. This state of things has been continued by hin- 
dering the exercise of the royal prerogative in changing 
the Ministry. 

At the close of 1912 the political atmosphere was 
cleared by the confirmation of the treaty with France, 
and the voting of the budget. But Count Romanones, by 
a stroke not unusual with him, induced the monarch to 
express his confidence in the Government and his desire 
that it should continue, and this without consulting the 
leader of the Conservatives, or of any other political 
group. There was nothing left for Maura but to resign. 
He could not approve of the disastrous policy, nor take 
partin it. The old constitutional succession of party gov- 
ernment having been broken three years ago, and the 
Liberals having adopted in practice an anti-monarchical 
policy, the cooperation of the Conservatives became im- 








possible and absurd. Neither the action of the Crown, 
preventing his return to power, nor the fear of a revolu- 
tion, nor the veto of the Republicans has had any. in- 
fluence on Maura’s decision. Perhaps what pained him 
most was the attitude of the Conservatives themselves. 
It is true that the Conservative party amongst us here 
in Spain represents what is most sane and solid, most 
vigorous and distinguished in public opinion; but it rep- 
resents also what is most apathetic, passive, and egoistic 
in our country. The Conservatives are benevolent ‘and 
religious people, who set their tranquillity and well-being 
above everything else. They are supporters of the mon- 
archy and public order, but on condition that this cost 
them nothing. Though rich and powerful, they seldom 
contribute to the support of a moral and religious press. 
If they hear that a revolution is started, and houses and 
churches are being burned, they shut themselves in, re- 
double their vigilance, and wait for the reestablishment 
of order by the army, or the civil guard. They have done 
practically nothing to counteract the audacious and vile 
campaign against the head of their party, although all 
the means of influencing public opinion are in their hands. 
Maura saw this, and it must have been a strong motive 
to write his letter of renunciation, Is his determination 
final? Noone can say. He is a strong and serious char- 
acter, and not liable to yield to caprice. His party has 
determined to recall him to its leadership; and all Spain, 
while approving of his action and its motives, is formu- 
lating the same petition. If Maura refuses, we are facing 
a national crisis, the outcome of which it is impossible to 
foresee. NorBERTO Torcat. 


[Since the receipt of this letter Maura has reconsidered 
his resignation. Ed. AMERICA. |] 


The Curé of Loigny 


Paris, January 25, 1913. 

A priest has just died, who, some forty years ago, was 
called upon to act a heroic part in the tragedy of the 
Franco-Prussian war. The Abbé Theuré, who was 
buried on January 15th, in the crypt of the church he 
built at Loigny, had, on account of his advanced age and 
infirmities, been forced to retire from active work. He 
died at an out of the way place, in the Department of 
Eure et Loire, but, as was right and fitting, his remains 
were brought back to the village with which his name is 
so closely connected, for even in his retirement Abbé 
Theuré remained the Curé of Loigny to his grateful 
countrymen. When, in 1870, the victorious German 
Army invaded Central France, the parish priest of 
Loigny found himself in the thickest of the fray. Loigny 
was alternately occupied by the German and by the 
French troops, and the Curé’s presbytery was filled to 
overflowing. From scraps of conversation that he heard 
from his German guests and from his own personal ob- 
servations, Abbé Fheuré was able to give valuable in- 
formation to the French General, Barry, who was march- 
ing on the village of Loigny. When, on December 2d, the 
battle began, the Curé sought out the most helpless and 
infirm among his parishioners, and conveyed them to his 
house. The wounded were brought to the church, and to 
insure, if possible, their safety, with an old napkin and 
a bit of red cloth, he made an ambulance flag and, climb- 
ing up the steeple, he fixed it with his own hands, on the 
highest point. During the battle he remained under fire, 
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moving to and fro, in the thickest of the fray, to carry 
away the wounded and to rescue the women and children 
who remained in the burning houses. Even the German 
officers received his remonstrances, and more than once 
he was able to be of service to his unfortunate country- 
men by his timely interference. 

The battle of Loigny, one of the most bloody encounters 
of that terrible winter, was made memorable by the 
heroic attitude of the Pontifical Zouaves, commanded by 
Charette, who was himself under the orders of General 
de Sonis, an eminent leader and a fervent Catholic. After 
the battle, Abbé Theuré’s house was filled with wounded 
soldiers, whose sufferings were increased by the bitter 
cold, for during the night snow had fallen heavily on the 
frozen ground. Early on December 3d, General de 
Sonis, who had spent the night on the frozen ground, 
was carried into the presbytery. Abbé Theuré never for- 
got the sight. “I seem to see him now,” he used to say, 
“pale as death, his face and clothes covered with snow 
and frost. With much difficulty he was undressed and 
laid on a bed in my room.” One of his legs was frozen, 
the other so grievously wounded that on December 4th 
it became necessary to amputate it. Sonis only remarked, 
when informed that the operation was necessary: “God’s 
will be done. Doctor, do what is necessary, only leave 
me leg enough to ride and serve my country.”” The Curé 
assisted at the operation, during which the general, who 
had been given an anesthetic, prayed aloud, or gave or- 
ders to his men. 

A strong friendship sprang up between the general 
and the priest, whom Sonis used to call, “my good 
Samaritan,” and among the horrors of those days of 
nursing the Abbé Theuré learnt, with patriotic pride, how 
the Papal Zouaves had honored the banner of the Sacred 
Heart during the battle.. This banner, embroidered by 
the Visitation Nuns of Paray-le-Monial, was given to 
the Zouaves; it was displayed in front of the army at a 
critical moment. General de Sonis, perceiving that some 
of his men belonging to the regular army, were loth to 
march forward, appealed to the Papal Zouaves to lead 
the advance, and to encourage the wavering troops. He 
picked out three hundred among them to follow him; out 
of these 198 were killed, and ten officers out of fourteen 
were mortally wounded. 

The banner of the Sacred Heart was entrusted to M. 
de Verthamon; then, when he fell, to the two Bouilles, 
father and son, and when these, too, were grievously 
wounded, to a Zouave named Parmentier, who saved it 
from falling into the enemy’s hands. The wounded 
bearers of the banner, the Bouilles and young Verthamon, 
were, like their general, carried to the, presbytery of 
Loigny, where, as soon as Madame de Sonis discovered 
her husband’s whereabouts, she hastened to rejoin him. 
The Curé worked day and night among his wounded 
guests ; their misery was great, but owing to his initiative 
provisions were sent to Loigny by some charitable persons 
at Chartres. “The devotedness of this priest is beyond 
all praise,” wrote General de Sonis. “Day and night he 
is in the ambulances. He gives all that he possesses, he 
gives himself. He saves our bodies and our souls, we 
only exist owing to the alms that he procured for us.” 

To the general’s great joy, the good Curé said Mass in 
his room on the feast 6f the Immaculate Conception. 
“The Curé’s devotedness is incomparable,” wrote Madame 
de Sonis. who, during three months slept on the ground, 
close to her husband’s sick.couch. 

The memory of the battle of Loigny and of the scenes 





of horror and heroism, in which he had played a part, 
never left the Abbé Theuré. After the war was over, he 
set to work to rebuild the village and its church, and 
conceived the happy idea of making the new edifice a 
memorial church, where the bones of the heroic dead 
should rest in the shadow of God’s sanctuary. General 
de Sonis, who died the death of a saint, on August 15th, 
1887, was, on September 22d, brought to Loigny, and 
Abbé Theuré presided at the ceremony. Upon the gen- 
eral’s coffin lay his sword, his decorations and the blood- 
stained banner of the Sacred Heart, and close by knelt 
the dead soldier’s eight children, four of his sons wearing 
the military uniform. Upon the tomb, by the general’s 
own wish, the following short inscription was engraved: 

Die XXII Sept., 1887—in spem vite—hic depositus 
est—et requiescit—Miles Christi Gaston de Sonis—Gen- 
eral de division né le 27 Aout, 1825—décédé le 15 Aout, 
1887—Priez pour lui.” 

A little more than a year ago, General de Charette’s 
body was laid in the crypt of Loigny by the side of his 
brother in arms; now the devoted priest, the friend of 
both, has, in his turn, gone to receive his reward, and his 
mortal remains have been brought to rest in the church 
that owes its existence to his zeal. 

He never sought notice or honor, and when the war 
was over he quietly resumed his labors as a country priest. 
But his name had become a household word among his 
countrymen. The Pope bestowed upon him the title of 
Monsignor, and the dignity of apostolic protonotary, and 
the anti-clerical Government of France, for once, recog- 
nized the services of a priest and gave this true patriot 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

On January 15th, the Abbé Theuré’s mortal remains 
were buried, with due honor, in the crypt of Loigny, 
where he sleeps his last sleep close to his friends, Sonis 
and Charette. 








\ c se C. 


Austria-Hungary and the Catholics of Albania 


In discussing the Balkan question and its solution, the 
press has indulged quite freely in sharp criticism of Aus- 
tria-Hungary’s interests and claims in the Balkan States. 
Most of these criticisms betray a lurking national or reli- 
gious prejudice that hinders the formation of a clear 
and impartial judgment of the question. That this asser- 
tion is not unfounded, will appear clearly if we consider 
the nature and history of the Austro-Hungarian Pro- 
tectorate, and what is the condition of the Catholic Church 
in the Balkans in consequence. Since Albania, the pre- 
sent bone of contention of the other States, profited most 
by the Protectorate, we will confine ourselves to a con- 
sideration of the advantages the Church received in this 
State. Space will not permit a’ consideration of each : 
State, but we may assert that similar conditions, as in 
Albania, prevailed in the others also. 

France and Austria were the first European Powers to 
enter into closer relations with Turkey. (Civilta Cat- 
tolica, Aug. 29, 1902. “JI protettorato religioso dell Aus- 
tria-Ungheria in Turchia.”) Both Governments primarily 
endeavored to procure religious fréedom and security for 
the Catholics under Moslem rule. France procured these 
quietly without bloodshed, but for French Catholics only 
or for those dependent upon her, whereas Austria-Hun- 
gary obtained the desired end only after centuries of 
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fighting, but she extended the benefit to Catholics of all 
nationalities living on Turkish soil. 

The Protectorate is the outcome of a series of treaties 
between Turkey and Austria-Hungary. These are: (1) 
The treaty of Vienna in 1615 between the Emperor Mat- 
thias and Sultan Achmed I; (2) The treaty of Con- 
stantinople between Leopold I and Mechmed IV, 1681; 
(3) The treaty of Karlowitz between Leopold I and 
Mustafa II, 1699; (4) The treaty of Passarowitz be- 
tween Charles VI and Achmed III, 1718; (5) The treaty 
of Belgrade between Charles VI and Mustafa, 1739; (6) 
The treaty of Sistov between Leopold II and Selim III, 
1791. 

In the above named treaties the Turkish Government 
was made to assume the two following obligations: (1) 
The Sultan grants Catholics certain rights; (2) He per- 
mits the interference of Austria-Hungary whenever these 
rights have to be modified, increased or protected. The 
Protectorate in consequence implies an assumed duty on 
the part of Turkey, which it must fulfill as long as the 
other contracting party does not relinquish its rights. 

The nature of the rights accorded to Catholics is learned 
not only from the above treaties, but also from the Fir- 
mans and Berats (edicts of the Sultan in behalf of in- 
dividuals and institutions), from the Emrnami, or in- 
structions of the Grand Viziers to the Governors of the 
various provinces, from the Turkish laws concerning the 
Catholic Church, the first of which were enacted in 1856, 
and finally from the customs of the different localities in 
the realm. 

All rights granted to Catholics may be grouped under 
the following heads: 

(1)—Religious freedom. ‘Members of the Catholic 
Church may not be offended, molested, persecuted or 
punished for their religion.” (Imperial patent of the 
Sultan, 1856.) 

(2)—Freedom of the clergy in the exercise of their 
ministerial duties. “Catholic priests, religious, Jesuits 
(sic) may not be oppressed or offended.” (Treaty of 
Constantinople and Karlowitz, art. 13.) 

The Austrian Ambassador has a right to demand of 
the Sultan a Berat or recognition by the State of the ap- 
pointment of any archbishop or bishop. In the Treaty of 
Vienna the secular and regular clergy were granted the 
right of acquiring property on Turkish territory, with 
leave, however, of the Sultan. 

(3)—Freedom of ptblic worship. Treaty of Vienna. 
In places where there is an exclusively Catholic popula- 
tion religious processions are permitted. To what extent, 
however, these rights are actually acknowledged is quite 
another question. Thus, for instance, the ringing of 
church bells is not permitted even to-day, without im- 
perial leave. 

(4)—Freedom in the erection and restoration of 
churches. (Treaties of Vienna and Karlowitz.) This 
freedom, when it comes to practice, is limited to those 
districts or city. quarters where only Catholics reside. 
The erection of new churches requires the Sultan’s per- 
mission, their restoration or repair may be made with 
leave from the Governor. 

(5)—The right to build Catholic schools. 
perial leave is also required. 

(6)—Recognition of Catholic marriage and of the 
right of Catholics to inherit property. In some cases de- 
cisions are left entirely to the bishops. 

(%)—Exemption from taxation for all Catholic clergy. 
This respects their property and houses, and includes 


For this im- 





exemption from duty on wine and all necessaries of life 
, imported from foreign countries. 

All these concessions are not restricted to foreign Cath- 
olics, but apply equally to Catholic subjects of the Sultan. 
That a foreign Power is permitted to watch over them, 
does not imply any diminution of the Sultan’s authority, 
since the Protectorate considers only religious interests, 
and in nowise excludes the recognition of State authority 
in all other matters. For Austria-Hungary the Pro- 
tectorate means no political advantage for territorial ac- 
quisition, and trade advantages are excluded. It implies 
a moral duty which Catholic Austria-Hungary has taken 
upon herself in behalf of the oppressed Catholics of 
Turkey. We do not deny that Austria may have hoped 
to gain politically also by assuming this responsibility, 
but the treaties themselves primarily respect only reli- 
gious conditions. 

In considering the advantages which the Church has 
reaped from the Austro-Hungarian Protectorate we will 
do well to consider Albania, where it was chiefly exer- 
cised. Since the death of the national hero, Skanderbeg, 
in 1467, and the surrender of Scutari to the Turks, in 
1479, this once flourishing land has rapidly fallen into 
decay. Thousands of Catholics were forced into 
apostasy, whilst some few managed to elude their perse- 
cutors by adopting Turkish names and customs, and 
practicing their religion in secret. The Mirdites and a 
few tribes in the highlands and the plains of the North 
retained the old faith. The number of Catholics was so 
reduced that to-day there are but 120,000, whereas the 
Mohammedan population is now 1,100,000. The Fran- 
ciscans deserve the highest praise for their work in sav- 
ing the Catholic religion from utter extermination; no 
sacrifices, not even death, prevented them from seeking 
out their Catholic countrymen, whom they instructed and 
assisted as well as they could. 

The secular clergy was completely exterminated and 
remained so for several centuries. It was only in the 
seventeenth century that the long vacated episcopal sees 
of Albania were again filled. The bishops and a few 
native priests, who had received their training from the 
Propaganda, led a truly heroic life, amidst hardships of 
every kind. When the Franciscans were no longer able 
to attend the entire fiekl of labor the Holy See and the 
Bishops of Albania enreavored to meet requirements by 
training native clergy for the work. In 1841, several 
Jesuit Fathers from Sicily arrived in Scutari. Mer. 
Guilelmi immediately offered them the direction of the 
proposed seminary. As Austria promised her protection, 
it was now accepted and opened in 1842. But Moham- 
medan fanaticism destroyed the building in 1843, and 
expelled the Fathers. It was only after the Crimean 
War that Turkey, yielding to Austrian and French de- 
mands, finally granted the Catholics of Albania greater 
freedom. 

In 1856, Bishop Topich, of Scutari, effected the return 
of the Jesuits. On August 15, 1855, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, made an agreement with the Holy 
See, and promised an immediate contribution of 8100 
florins for a new seminary, and a yearly subvention of 
3.000 florins. The Turks again destroyed the building. 
This time the Austrian Consul asked for protection in 
the shape of several battleships, and order was quickly 
restored. The Governor gave the Jesuits 1,600 ducats for 
the damage they had suffered. In 1857 pefmission was 
granted by the Sultan for the re-erection of the seminary, 
which was solemnly opened in 1859. Austria kept her 
promise, faithfully supported the seminary, and with 
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considerable outlay even enlarged it. Had she done noth- 
ing else, she would, nevertheless, deserve undying thanks 
from the Catholics of Albania. 

To understand what a boon this seminary was and is 
for Albania, we must first realize how great was the lack 
of priests, and how terrible the abandonment of the poor 
Catholics. This seminary has supplied Albania with four 
archbishops, a bishop, and many zealous priests, of whom 
about one hundred are now actively engaged in seven 
dioceses. Besides assisting the secular clergy, Austria 
has helped the Franciscans in the erection of schools and 
in educating their younger members for the Albanian mis- 
sions. The secular and regular clergy engaged in 
parochial work receive each a yearly salary from the 
Austrian Government of at least 600 kronen. Moreover, 
Austria built, at her own expense, the present archbis- 
hop’s palace, and the Cathedral of Scutari. Fifty years 
ago Mass was celebrated only in private dwellings, or in 
the open air; to-day, thanks to the Austro-Hungarian 
Protectorate, even solemn processions are held in the 
streets of Albania’s capital. 

Turkey never contributed as much as a penny towards 
the erection of Catholic schools, whereas Austria’s sub- 
ventions made possible the first Catholic public school in 
Albania as early as 1862. Up to the present Albanian 
priests and teachers have instructed the youth almost ex- 
clusively in the Albanian tongue. In 1877 the College of 
St. Francis Xavier was founded and entrusted to the 
Jesuits. Studies are conducted, not in German, as one 
might have expected from the many charges brought 
against Austria of political selfishness under the guise of 
zeal for religion, but in Albanian and Italian. The pupils 
of both these institutions receive their entire education 
at the expense of Austria-Hungary, and the most gifted 
are sent abroad by her for further development. 

As the capital, so other cities and even villages, have 
received, through her, their Catholic schools. In addi- 
tion to these there are in Albania an orphanage, con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers; several girls’ schools, 
conducted by Sisters, and several hospitals, conducted by 
the Sisters of Mercy, all of which are either partly or 
entirely dependent upon Austria for their very existence. 
What difficulties the founding and maintenance of all 
of these institutions met, and still meet, can be realized 
only by one who knows from personal experience what 
an amount of procrastinations, delays, annoyances, sus- 
picions and wearisome red tape are brought into service 
by Turkish officials whenever Christian rights are con- 
cerned. 

In the immediate neighborhood of Scutari stand the 
venerable ruins of an ancient shrine of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, also called Our Lady of Scutari, a place 
of pilgrimage still highly honored by the Albanians. In 
1884, 1894, and even in the spring, 1912, there suddenly 
appeared edicts from the Governor forbidding anyone 
to visit the ruins. No reason for the strange action was 
assigned. The Austrian Consul secured the withdrawal 
of the prohibition each time, in 1894 going the length of 
applying telegraphically to the Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador in Constantinople. 

Since 1884 the Jesuits have labored with considerable 
success among the poorer classes by their flying missions. 
Repeatedly Turkish officials endeavored to stop their 
work, by forbidding them to preach, or by otherwise ham- 
pering them. One missionary was even thrown into jail. 
In all these cases Austria’s representative successfully 
procured for the molested parties full freedom of exer- 








cise in their labors. The Turks readily make promises, 
but they need some one on hand who reminds them con- 
tinually that they made them, and who sees that they 
fulfill them. 

In 1888, Father Pastore, a young Jesuit missionary, 
was foully murdered by a Mohammedan. Had the Aus- 
trian Consul not appealed to Constantinople no action 
would have been taken against the murderer at all. The 
guilty one, strange to say, was acquitted, but the protest 
had the effect that no one hereafter made an attempt 
on the life of a Catholic priest. Many private individuals, 
clergy and lay, know of repeated instances in which Aus- 
tria’s representative helped them out of serious difficul- 
ties and molesting conditions, and not unfrequently in 
cases where no direct infringement of religious rights 
was concerned. It is a well known fact that in Turkey, 
on all occasions of public disturbance, the Christians are 
the first who are blamed, and thrown into prison. If no 
rich friend is at hand to bribe the officials the poor un- 
fortunates often lie in prison for months before they 
receive a trial, and if found guilty a much severer pun- 
ishment awaits them than the Mohammedans. On many 
such occasions Austrian Consuls procured juster treat- 
ment of the accused from the Turkish authorities. In 
recent years Catholic priests were repeatedly arrested as 
political disturbers or enemies of the Government, mostly 
on false suspicions. In each case Austria secured their 
release and full freedom. 

In November, 1912, when the war was already on, 
Turkish troops fell upon the Christian village, Kukli, took 
captive the parish priest, Don Miedia, and carried him, a 
prisoner of war, to Scutari. Immediately the Austrian 
Consul demanded and secured his release. Similar cases 
might be adduced indefinitely, all of which prove that 
Austria, though she might have done more, or have done 
it better at times, still was fairly mindful of the duties 
she assumed in assuming the Protectorate. Had Austria 
been fully mindful of the political advantages of the 
Protectorate, she would not have seen the estrangement 
of the Catholic highlanders of Albania, nor witnessed 
their sympathies pass from her to the schismatics of 
Montenegro. King Nicholas knew better than she how 
to seize the proper moment and to win the warlike clans 
by supplying them with weapons against the common 
enemy, the Turk. Recent events, however, have opened 
the eyes of many thinking Albanians, who now perceive 
what Montenegro’s and Servia’s real intentions were, 
and what position they hold in regard to the Catholic 
Church. Whatever Austria’s critics may say of her ne- 
glect in exercising her protectorate, this at least is certain: 
Whatever the Catholic Church has in Albania to-day she 
has in no small measure solely because of Austria-Hun- 
gary’s Protectorate. What has Italy, Austria’s great 
rival in Albania, done for the Catholics of Albania? Her 
sole achievement is the erection of a godless school in 
Scutari, so vile that the Archbishop of Scutari found it 
necessary to forbid Catholic parents, under pain of ex- 
communication, to send their children to it. 


If Albania receives autonomy, the Catholics will be a 
small minority against the Mohammedans, who will un- 
doubtedly exercise their inborn hatred of Christianity, a 
religious duty with them, unless Austria-Hungary or 
some Catholic power assumes a Protectorate over the 
Catholics. From the foregoing sketch of conditions in 
Albania we must at least admit that a cessation of the 
Protectorate will be highly detrimental to the Church. 


RICHARD KARLINGER, S.J. 
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A National Vanity 


(nly a few weeks ago the Sage Foundation Report on 
educational conditions in the forty-eight States of the 
Union administered a sharp rebuke to the national vanity 
that inspires many Americans to proclaim ours as the 
“greatest school system in creation.” Late in January an 
army man of excellent repute and of high station in the 
military establishment of the country voiced the convic- 
tion that a spirit of braggadocio has been bred in the 
average American, due to statements made in school his- 
tories that the American as a soldier is ahead of every- 
body else in the world. 

It was during an address delivered in Washington that 
Brig.-Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, U. S. A., spoke thus 
plainly. His theme was the unpreparedness of the coun- 
try for war or for an emergency requiring any extended 
“We are without a mobile army,” said 
“which could be used in case of sudden 


use of troops. 
Gen. Edwards, 
var. We could not train the citizen soldiery which would 
have to be recruited short of a year. No one doubts the 
ability to make soldiers out of the citizens of this country, 
but it cannot be done in a month or in six months.” 
And then he referred to the reason of the impression 
common among our people that our untrained citizens 
can be relied upon offhand to meet efficiently any emer- 
gency which may arise. “At the beginning of all our 
wars,” he claimed, “the untrained troops have always 
proved ineffective and inefficient, and yet our school his- 
tories have been issued year after year teaching the youth 
of the land the falsehood that we can lick all creation.” 
Nor is Gen. Edwards content with the simple statement 


of his contention. He thus particularizes in his charge: 


“In all the school histories the children have been 
taught that our ‘Revolutionary soldiers, without ex- 
perience or training, won great victories over the 


seasoned British troops; they are taught that the 








same class of troops whipped the English soldiers in 
the War of 1812, and so on through all the wars. 
There never was such rot put into the form of his- 
tory. Our fighting in these wars was pitiable and the 
conduct of the raw and untrained troops, with one or 
two exceptions, was disgraceful. We were beaten 
in every battle in 1812 with two exceptions, one of 
them fought after the war closed and our capital and 
public buildings were burned, The same thing came 
near happening again after Bull Run.” 


The lesson may not be a palatable one, but it certainly 
is a salutary one. Its moral, too, is applicable in other 
contingencies of the social and industrial life of the coun- 
try quite as radically as in the point so strongly em- 
phasized by the speaker. 


Dr. Flick on Eugenics 


Dr. Laurence L. Flick of Philadelphia recently deliv- 
ered a lecture on Eugenics, the second in the extension 
course arranged by the Philadelphia Board of the Cath- 
olic Summer School of America. The lecture deserves 
more than a passing notice. No subject could have been 
more opportune and no one was better qualified to discuss 
it than the distinguished physician, who is an acknowl- 
edged leader in the world’s crusade against the ravages 
of tuberculosis and whose sympathies are naturally with 
whatever movement is directed to the physical and moral 
improvement of his fellow-men. The lecture was a clear- 
cut analysis of the entire subject of Eugenics, which he 
treated historically in its various relations to physiology, 
morality and State legislation. How far the system or 
theory of the eugenists is commendable or acceptable and 
to what extent it fails partially or absolutely, are ques- 
tions which Dr. Flick has answered with an accuracy of 
statement and a logical acuteness that are strikingly 
illuminating. He deplores the fact that modern eugenists 
leave a very important consideration out of their philos- 
ophy, and that is “They ignore religion, they ignore Christ, 
and they seek to build up a system of eugenics upon a 
materialistic platform.” He points out that Christian 
civilization has its roots in the eternal truths revealed by 
God and draws its nutrition from God’s Word through 
religion. “Deprive it of its proper food and supply it 
with nutriment from the brain of man only and it will 
soon wither and droop.” Legislators in several States of 
the Union are passing hurried enactments at the bidding 
of Eugenic societies or under the hallucination that the 
unqualified acceptance of the latest fad marks a new rev- 
olution of the wheel of progress. Such as feign to see in 
State legislgtion a remedy for the specific ills which 
eugenists would eradicate from humanity should be slow 
to recommend some of the practical measures which have 
been recommended by eugenists, such as the limitation of 
the size of families, the enactment of more liberal divorce 
laws, the abolition of marriage and the sterilization of the 
feeble-minded, the insane and the degenerate, which, as 
Dr. Flick says, are in conflict with the teachings of Chris- 
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tianity and of sound philosophy. Part of Dr. Flick’s 
lecture will appear in the first number of the February 
issue of the Catholic Mind. For its clear, calm, concise 
and logical discussion of Eugenics, the paper should be 
read and pondered over by all who are interested in this 
live question. 


Again the ‘‘Immediately Useful’’ 


We note from a news paragraph which recently filled 
space in a New York evening paper that one of our hon- 
orable City Fathers has presented to the Board of Alder- 
men a resolution proposing a still further innovation in 
the already crowded subject program of the public 
schools. He sees no reason, he explains, why in this day, 
when the “practical and useful” hold such attraction for 
progressive educationists, a course in stenography and 
typewriting should not be added to the curriculum of the 
common schools. Proficiency in these two arts, the New 
York Alderman pleads, will fit a boy or girl for a position 
more elevated than the drudgery of unskilled manual 
labor and one that will be fairly lucrative as a starting 
point for a future career. 

We presume there will be little attention paid to a re- 
newed warning that educational training ought not to be 
measured merely by its helpfulness towards future wage- 
earning. The “immediately useful” has so gripped the 
minds of many men busy with educational reform as to 
blind them to the very apparent unreasonableness of most 
of their latter day projects regarding elementary schools. 
But surely men who fain would be educational leaders 
ought to recognize the folly of opening new paths to the 
already overcrowded fields in which those wander who 
are too proud to do honest labor and who are mentally 
unfit for aught else. 

Stenography is a tool; it is invaluable as such, but its 
usefulness depends upon the minds of the owners. It 
requires the sources of language behind it. It requires a 
trained mind, a trained intelligence. It is not enough 
nowadays that a boy or girl merely knows the signs of 
shorthand or the keyboard of the typewriter. They who 
will achieve success in the use of such proficiency must 
know English, too, and punctuation and the art of phras- 
ing and of sentence construction; they must have the in- 
telligence that comes from mental training. The days 
spent in elementary schools are few enough and short 
enough for that thoroughness of work which must be the 
foundation of such training without crowding into them 
a senseless group of odds and ends to distract the child 
mind and render it unfit to make anything its own. 

One is tempted to express the wish that our reformers 
might take to heart a delicious story told by Dr. Rouse, 
who will be remembered in New York for his visit to 
Columbia University last summer. Speaking to the 
Teachers’ Parliament assembled in the buildings of the 
London University early this, year, he told how the de- 
mand for “practical subjects” reached its reductio ad 





absurdum in a note from a parent once received by him. 
“I should be much obliged to you,” wrote an up-to-date 
father, “if you would allow my son to drop his English 
and his Scripture, which will be of no use to him in his 
future career.” 


A Wireless Story 


“The manager of the Metropolitan Opera House has 
warned the holder of box 507 that grave complaints have 
been made about him.’ It seems that he and his friends 
attend the opera regularly and listen so hard that often 
not a note reaches anybody else in the audience, and even 
Caruso, when in his best voice, can be heard only by 
snatches in the loudest passages.” 

No, we cannot say from what New York paper we 
quote the above. 
York paper would publish it. 
perceive its absurdity. But make the manager of the 
Opera House the Austrian Government; box 507, a 
Jesuit college; the opera, wireless telegraphy, and even 
among the best papers some will be found to tell how the 


In fact, we do not believe any New 
The very office boy would 


Austrian Government has warned the Jesuit colleges t 
desist from tapping its 
times these never reach Vienna at all, and when they do 
get there, they are in a mangled condition! And 
public will believe the story. 

But putting aside physics and the laws of waves propa- 
gated from a point, one may ask what is the use of inter- 
cepting a wireless despatch to a Government, if it is never 
to reach its destination? As a rule, such a message is 
valuable only if it reaches its destination to influence the 
Government’s decisions. But perhaps the Austrian Jesuits 
are too simple to grasp so profound an idea, 


wireless despatches. Some- 


the 


St. Martin in a Protestant Cathedral 


When will wonders cease? The latest is the proposed 
dedication of one of the chapels in the new Protestant 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine to St. Martin of Tours. 
Quite recently another chapel in the same cathedral was 
dedicated to St. Columba, the monk of Iona. Another 
monk is now to be honored in St. Martin. Perhaps we 
shall next see a chapel of S.. Brigid. What motive or 
purpose lies back of these dedications we can only sur- 
mise. Perhaps they are intended as an argument in stone 
to reinforce the contention that the Anglican Church is 
really a branch of the Church Universal. But if the 
Church Universal, which by the promise of Christ can- 
not err in her ex cathedra decisions regarding ‘faith or 
morals, has through its official head declared Anglican- 
ism to be heretical and not a live but a dead branch, then 
by the admission of Anglicans themselves, who do not 
deny this quality of inerrancy to exist in the Universal 
Church, the argument in stone will be as weak as the 
argument on paper. Or perhaps the new chapel’s dedi- 
cation to St. Martin is in atonement for the destructiom 
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of the great basilica of St. Martin which was built at 
Tours in the thirteenth century and was the centre of 
great national pilgrimages until 1562, the fatal year when 
the Protestants sacked it from top to bottom, destroying 
the sepulchre and the relics of the great wonder-worker, 
the object of their hatred. Or do the church authorities 
who preside over the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
believe that St. Martin of Tours may be selected as a 
typical representative of the Gallican Church, a name 
which once stood for resistance to the so-called encroach- 
ments of Rome, and deemed itself practically self-suffi- 
if such be the case, the choice 
A chapel to St. 


cient and autonomous ? 
of St. Martin’s name is unfortunate. 
Martin will not perpetuate the story of a division which 
never existed. (Guibert, Abbot of Gembloux, who lived 
for a time in the monastery of St. Martin of Tours, 
writing of a famous church of France dedicated to St. 
Martin, said of it that it was a church subject to the 
Church of Rome alone and under the authority of no 
other earthly or ecclesiastical power whatever. Soli enim 
Romane subjecta ecclesia, nulli alti est vel terrene vel 
ecclesiastice obnoxia potestati. 

The American branch of the Anglican establishment, 
if they are looking for a title that will justify their claim 
to church autonomy independent of Rome, have not been 
happy in naming the new chapel after St. Martin. 


Religious Education Advocated 


Need of religious education of the young to safeguard 
the nation was urged by the Rev. Flavel S. Luther, D.D., 
President of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in his 
address before the Episcopal Club at Boston, on January 
27. President Luther said that foreign-born children are 
surpassing American born children in scholastic work, 
both in preparatory schools and in colleges; they are 
eager to become true Americans and they are working 
hard to learn everything about this country that the 
schools and colleges can teach them. “They must, how- 
ever,” he said, “be given a religious education to supple- 
ment their scholastic training. It is the duty of the clergy 
and the laity to gather them into the churches and interest 
them in church life. Their religion must be taken care 
of or disaster to the country will ensue. In regard to the 
college student, his religious education concerns the 
future of the nation, It is the salvation of civilization.” 

If President Luther’s words as reported in the press 
be read carefully it will be seen that he does not explicitly 
advocate the teaching of religion or religious teaching in 
the class-room. As the head of an Episcopalian. college, 
President Luther might be deemed an upholder of a sys- 
tem of education that goes hand in hand with religion. 
But his present utterance seems rather a bid for greater 
efforts on the part of Episcopalians to capture the chil- 
dren of unsophisticated foreigners and win them over 
from the Church to hetesy. If that can be accom- 
plished by settlement workers in their rounds through 





the districts of the unlettered immigrants, by lay readers 
or teachers in Sunday schools or meeting places, then 
they may shortly pass on their charges to the Sunday 
schools, and the next generation will see the little ones 
transformed into staunch Episcopalians who may act as 
so many decoys to capture their simple brethren. 

Dr. Luther can scarcely mean that the Episcopalians 
must care for the Episcopalian children of the immigrants 
for the simple reason that such an article does not exist. 
We may, however, accept President Luther’s declaration 
in favor of religious teaching at its face value, and set 
down the distinguished educator as another advocate of 
the importance of religious training in the education of 
the young, whether in Sunday schools or in the numerous 
secular and private schools of the country. 


A Theatre Panic 


A London special to the New York Tribune says: 


A. H. Woods, the well-known New York theatrical 
manager, who is now in London, and who sails for 
home on Saturday next, predicts within six months 
one of the greatest theatrical panics America has ever 
known. He adds: 

“It would not surprise me if before long half the 
theatres on Broadway were turned into automobile 
garages, where people will store their cars while en- 
joying the evening at picture palaces. 

“*The whole trouble is that there are too many 
theatres in New York, and no plays to put in them— 
that is, no successes. At the present time there are 
only four real successes in New York, and there are 
sixty-eight theatres.’ ” 


There are panics and panics. Most are harmful; but 
such a panic as is here foreshadowed would be most use- 
ful in the interests of both morals and economics. 


Guardians of Liberty! Attention! 


The Bishop of Ontario met his synod the other day 
and, of course, made an address. He began by congratu- 
lating Mr. Borden on his naval policy, and grew warm in 
denouncing a Canadian-built and Canadian-manned navy. 
He then went on to express his satisfaction at the defeat 
of the Liberals in the general election and made an ex- 
cellent panegyric of the present Prime Minister. Having 
said his say on Canada, he crossed the ocean in spirit, 
and drew a gloomy picture of England groaning under 
the double tyranny of Socialists and Suffragists. He 
announced that having been a Home Ruler, he had 
changed his mind and now stood with Protestant Ulster. 
He reassured his clergy with regard to the much talked 
of war between England and Germany, which, he de- 
clared, could not take place. How he reconciled this with 
his praise of Mr. Borden’s emergency gift he did not 
condescend to explain. The synod breathed more freely 
as the Bishop foretold with all the weight of his apostolic 
authority that the Balkan troubles will not develop into 
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a general European war; and threw out its chest when 


he came out strong for imperial federation. The right 
reverend gentleman, after digressing to say a few words 
about the wickedness of the world and to throw cold 
water on the reunion movement, closed his speech amid 
thunders of applause. 

Here is something worthy of the attention of General 
Miles, Admiral Baird and the other-Guardians of Liberty. 
It is true that it all happened in Canada; but Ontario is 
not so far away, and there is not much difference be- 
tween bishops there and bishops here. If a bishop there 
dictates politics to his synod and through them to his 
people, what will not bishops do in this land of free 
speech. Caveant Consules! Let Miles and Baird see to 
it! It belongs especially to them, because the Bishop of 
Ontario is a Protestant Bishop. Should a Catholic 
Bishop ever forget himself so far as to speak in such a 
strain—an impossible supposition !—the Consuls need not 
take the trouble to act. The Pope would attend to him 
promptly and effectively. 





The proportion of really good papers in France is esti- 
mated to be from 17 to 33 per cent. of all those published 
in the country. 


LITERATURE 


The Personality of Napoleon. By J. Hot_anp Ross, Litt.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

This extremely interesting book is composed of a series 
of lectures delivered by Mr. Rose on Napoleon as “A Man,” 
“A Jacobin,” “A Warrior,” “A Lawgiver,” etc. 

As a man Napoleon retained through life the savagery as 
well as the cold, calculating feline cunning of a Corsican. 
In spite of the glamor that some of his worshippers have 
thrown around him, he was a very gross individual morally 
till the end of his days. On one occasion he had a company 
of his soldiers engage in a skirmish in which several men 
were killed just to amuse one of his mistresses who had 
arrived on the battlefield after the victory was won. 

As a warrior there is no doubt of his marvellous genius in 
war, and of his extraordinary power in working on the im- 
agination not only of his soldiers but of the nation, though 
he was leading both of them recklessly to ruin. The mad- 
ness which prompted the Russian campaign is ascribed to 
his intellectual deterioration, which well might be the case 
for one who expended so much mental energy on matters 
that had nothing to do with war. But for those who believe 
in a spiritual power ruling the world in spite of its wild ex- 
cesses, there will be no difficulty in seeing an intimate con- 
nection between his ruthless persecution of the Vicar of 
Christ and his own startling and sudden downfall. 

Singularly enough he took more pride in his success as a 
lawgiver than in his triumphs as a warrior. The Code Na- 
poleon is indeed a marvel of simplicity and directness, but 
it is at the same time an iron cage in which he imprisoned 
la grande nation and those other States that adopted it. “Its 
symmetry,” says Mr. Rose, “is acquired at the cost of adapta- 
bility and expansion.” It is a pyramid solid and immovable. 
and not an organism that grows. In education he was a fol- 
lower of Rousseau, of whom he once -said it would have 
been better for the world had he never been born. Its sole 








purpose in Napoleon’s mind was to control the mind and 
morals of France for the perpetuation of the Napoleonic 
Women were not to be educated at all. “Their 
mothers were their best educators.” He admired the po- 
lygamy of the Orientals. The equal division of a man’s 
property among his descendants was forced on him by pop- 
ular clamor, but he foresaw that it would be the chief cause 
of the delimitation of families which is the curse of France 
to-day. 

In religion he was an unbeliever. He saw its necessity in 
government, but was foolish enough to imagine that he could 
use it simply as a political instrument. His cruel treatment 
of Pius VII is referred to by the author as a deplorable lack 
of sagacity, in its antagonism of the most sacred instincts 
which had not as yet and can never be completely obliterated 
The author gives us no de- 


dynasty. 


in France or any other nation. 
tailed account of the inhumanity which characterized every 
act of Napoleon in his dealings with the venerable Pontiff, 
for it does not enter into the purview of the writer. We 
may find that in Miss Allies’ admirable “Life of Pius VII.” 
She tells the whole hideous story and one can scarcely read 
feelings of intense indigna- 
had pagan times, 
Mr. Rose has writen a book 


a page of her narrative without 
tion ‘at the monster, who, if he 
would have made himself a god. 


that well deserves to be read. 


lived in 


The Makers of Maine. 
Lewiston, Maine: Haswell 

The author, who is State Librarian of Maine, disclaims any 
“The Makers of Maine,” he 
tells us in his Preface, is merely a grouping of several essays 
written for the Catholic Opinion of 
Lewiston, and théy are now recast and arranged so as to 
Indeed, 


3y Herpert Epcar Hoimes, LL.B. 


Press. 
pretension to be a historian. 


which were formerly 


make a continuous independently of the 


Preface, one would so classify the book because of its com- 


story. 


bative tone, especially when discussing the claims of Massa- 
chusetts to the territory of Maine. He regrets that the Epis- 
copalians were not permitted to keep possession of the land which 
had been ceded by royal patent to Ferdinando Gorges, be- 
cause such a juxtaposition would have restrained the fanati- 
cism of New England Puritanism. 

The essays begin with “The Sons of Eric,” and a plea for 
“Vinland” that had discovered by 
the sea Necessarily the account of the Catholic 
Church on “Vinland” under the Vikings is meagre, and the 
real story begins with the advent of de Monts and Champlain, 
but one is tempted to ask why the Breton and Norman 
fishermen who went up the St. Lawrence as far as Tadoussac 
long before even Cartier’s arrival could not be very well 
supposed to have visited the coast of Maine. Indeed Mr. 
Holmes insisted on the ease and rapidity with which that 
journey was made when Port Royal was founded. It would 
have been of interest also to learn something about the visits 
of the Catholic Cabots to Maine, and how Verazzano mapped 
out the coast in 1524, and how the “Mary of Guilford,” in 
1527,-entered the ports of Norumbega, and how-that expedi- 
tion had the good fortune of having as its chaplain a canon 
of St. Paul’s in London, “a learned man and a mathemati- 
cian,” as he is called by the historians of those days. This 
fact is important as it is in contradiction with the view of 
Mr. Holmes that the first priests who came to Maine were 
Jesuits. The canon, of course, was a secular priest. Then, 
too, there was the Franciscan friar Thevet who, according at 
least to some writers, visited a French settlement in those 
parts. The expedition of Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1585 might 
also have been noticed, for it was planned by two Catholic 
noblemen, Gerard and Peckham, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Catholic colony there as a refuge from the persecution 


Maine as the been 


rovers. 
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then raging in England. Moreover, was not the celebration 
of holy Mass on the beach of the Grand Manan by Father 
young Du Pont was prior to that 
outside the fort of Merveille? And finally, for those who 
are familiar with the adventures of that great missionary, it 
is surprising to hear him accused of lacking physical courage. 
He was accustomed to laugh at death. After telling the story 
of St. Sauveur, the succeeding chapters of the book deal with 
settlement, the death of Father 
down to the fall 


Biard, where reconciled, 


Weymouth’s voyage, Gorges’ 
Rale, the 
of Louisburg. 

The “Makers of Maine” furnishes very interesting reading 
and it is a pity that the proof reader was not more careful in 
accents in the 


troubles with Massachusetts, etc., 


his work. There are not only omissions of 
French words, but many misspellings in English, and in ‘the 
chapter on Weymouth, the orthography of the title and of the 
contradiction, On the 


Mr. 


text are in immediate and flagrant 
whole, however, the book is full of valuable information. 
Holmes deserves to be congratulated on his work. 
Sing Ye to the Lord. Expositions of Fifty Psalms. By 
Rosert Eaton, Priest of the Birmingham Oratory. 
Series. London: Catholic Truth Society. 3s. 6d. 


The first series of Father Eaton’s sermons on the Psalms, as 


Second 


some of our readers may remember, was reviewed in these col- 
The 


more of King David’s hymns of praise and supplication. 


author now expounds fifty 
With- 
out dwelling upon every verse, he seizes the dominant note of the 
Psalm, traces lightly the connection of part with part, and drives 
Father Eaton’s remarkable familiarity 


umns about three years ago. 


home a practical lesson. 
with the Bible so pervades the style of these discourses that 
his pages could hardly be richer than they are in Scriptural al- 
lusions, phrases and illustrations. His titles are felicitous too. 
Psalm LVII, “O God, my God, to Thee, do I watch at break of 
instance, is called “The Psalm of Daily Com- 
munion”; Psalm LXX, “The Hills of Help,” while the author’s 
method may following passage from 
“Seeing Good Days,” his sermon on Psalm XXXIII. 

“Come, children,’ call the saints, ‘hearken to us, and we 
will teach you the fear of the Lord, the beginning of wis- 
There is such truth, such earnestness, such authority 
in their words. The ways of sin have grown weary to us, 
and we pine for the peace which comes with virtue. We are 
thus drawn to listen to them further, as the great question 
again arises, for it is but half answered: ‘Who is the man 
that desireth life? Who is the man that loveth to see good 
days?’ ‘I am of that company,’ we all eagerly reply; ‘what 
am I to do? And swift and almost terrible comes the 
answer: ‘Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speak- 
ing guile.’ Surely the answer surprises us; we did not expect 
it; we thought there would have been words about God and 
But no; most sharply the answer has come: 


day,” for 


be observed in the 


dom.’ 


His service. 
‘Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile.’” 

Catholics who have not yet realized what a complete 
armory and what a rich treasure-trove they possess in the 
Psalter of David should read these two books of Father 


Eaton’s. To crown his work, he must now expound. in a 
third series the remaining fifty Psalms. 


The Apocalypse of St. John, a Commentary on the Greek 
Version. By James J. L. Ratron. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 

_In 1906, Colonel Ratton gave us “The Apocalypse, the 
Antichrist and the End”; in 1908, “Essays on the Apoca- 
lypse.” Both studies mainly purposed to show that St. John 
wrote his Vision in 67 A.p.; that the Letters to the Seven 
Churches were predictions concerning the seven ages of the 








Church; and that the Jewish and Roman themes of the 
Apocalypse were prophecies that had been already fulfilled. 

The present commentary is an interpretation verse by 
verse. Catholic reviews, for instance, T/:e Month (January, 
1913), have highly commended the work as a desideratum 
in every library. The author is deserving of commendation 
for his intensive study of so difficult and hazardous a prob- 
lem as the Apocalypse. 

In his introduction, the fundamental principles of his exe- 
gesis are set down; the key to his interpretation is given. 
One must use this pass-key in order to unlock the meanings 
that the author finds. The “beast” is Nero; the number 
666 50 200 6 50 100 60 200, and this array corresponds 
to the numerical values of the Hebrew letters that make up 
the name of Neron Cesar (Nero Cesar). All this is the argu- 
ment of a worn-out form of rationalism which attempted to 
make Nero Redivivus a scarecrow of the early Church and 
the inspiration of the Apocalypse. Colonel Ratton, of course, 
is thoroughly orthodox; and uses the numerical theory to 
prove that the living Nero is the “beast,” and no ghost of a 
Nero. 

The Letters to the Seven Churches are interpreted by 
Colonel Ratton as messages to the universal Church. The 
seven churches stand for the cycle of the history of the 
Church: first, the Apostolic Church; second, the Church of 
the Martyrs; third, the Church of Confessors and Doctors; 
fourth, the widespreading Church of the Middle Ages; fifth, 
the Church of the Reformation; sixth, the present-day Church 
of the open door; seventh, the Church of the last days. This 
interpretation was first proposed by the Venerable Holz- 
hauser, whose seven ages pretty much correspond to those 
of Colonel Ratton; it is not found in the Fathers, nor in any 
of the great Biblical scholars. Haneberg defended it; but 
his work was consigned to the Index—most likely on other 
accounts. According to Ireneus, Hippolytus, Augustine, 
Victorinus, Bede, etc., among the Fathers; Alcuin, Ribera, 
Pereira, a Lapide, among the medieval commentators, and 
such eminent exegetes as Bisping, Krementz, Kaulen, 
Cornely, the prophecies of the Apocalypse are not yet ful- 
filed in any point—they all refer to either the eschatological 
or the celestial Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

WALTER DruM, S.J. 


Notes for Catholic Nurses. By the Rev. JoHN FLETCHER, 
M.R.C.S.Eng. London, S. E.: Catholic Truth Society. 

This is a little book that should be in the possession of every 
young woman who graduates from our hospital training schools. 
In a dozen excellent chapters the author reminds the Catholic 
nurse of the opportunities she has in the sick room of minister- 
ing also to the needs of her patient’s soul, and of the numerous 
ways in which she can be “the right hand of the priest, as well 
as of the doctor.” It is sometimes in her power, for instance, 
to obtain the Sacraments for those who would otherwise die 
without them; she is occasionally privileged, by promptly con- 
ferring Baptism, to open Heaven to a new-born babe whose life 
seemingly was meant to last only long enough for that; she can 
calm the anxious by enlarging on the healing properties of Ex- 
treme Unction: she can elicit from the dying, in the absence of 
a clergyman, an act of perfect contrition that will enable them to 
make a good end; she can tactfully teach her patients that there 
are worse evils than physical pain; she can show them how to 
place God between their sufferings and themselves. Father 
Fletcher also explains briefly the theology of the Sacraments, 
and tells the nurse how to assist the priest when he administers 
them. Translations are added of the ritual prayers and some acts 
and aspirations for the use of the sick are suggested. The price 
marked for the book is one shilling, but in this country the cost 
will doubtless be nearer fifty cents. W. D. 
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Betrachtungen iiber das heiligste Herz Jesu fiir Priester, 
von Dr. Fepertico SANTAMARIA PeNa. Aus dem Spanischen 
tiberstezt von Professor Dr. theol. Emit Weser. Innsbruck: 
Felician Rauch. 55 cents. 

During the Eucharistic Congress held at Madrid in 1911 the 
German pilgrimage, consisting mainly of priests, was welcomed 
within the ancient Moorish city of Granada by its archbishop, 
Don Jose Meseguer y Costa. As a memento the zealous prelate 
bestowed upon each of his guests a copy of this book, which had 
not as yet been translated into German, remarking that it de- 
served to be most widely spread and could not fail to augment 
‘the flames of love in the heart of every priest and make of him 
a truly evangelical worker in the apostolate of the Sacred Heart. 
This praise, as we can judge from the present German transla- 
tion, is not exaggerated. The little work combines thorough 
theological knowledge with warmth of feeling, zeal for the 
propagation of God’s Kingdom upon earth and adequate literary 
expression. What gives it particular value is its recognition of 
the social questions of the day and of the duties they impose 
upon the priest. Pastors who remain inactive in the present 
social crisis so intimately connected with religion, he describes 
as “traitors to their incomparable mission and to their divine 
vocation, generals who forsake their army and turn their backs 
upon the foe.” In view of the great poverty of the masses, it 
must more than ever be considered the duty of the priest, he 
strongly insists, to deny himself and to retrench all personal 
extravagance that he may contribute more largely to the common 
good and devote himself entirely to a life of zeal. The love 
which will enable him to accomplish this he should, therefore, 
constantly draw from that source of all love, the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. 5. 





Twelve Catholic Men of Science. Edited by Sir Bertram 
WInpLe, Sc.D., F.R.S., etc. London: The Catholic Truth 
Society. 

The men of science whose brief biographies are given in this 
book, correspond to a period of four centuries and a half. The 
first is Thomas Linacre, born in 1460: the last, Thomas Dwight, 
who died in 1911. The lives are all well written by such well 
known men as Sir Francis Cruise, Father John Gerard and Dr. 
James J. Walsh. Sir Bertram Windle himself contributes two. 
It is an excellent book for school libraries and may be read 
with profit by educated people who have the idea that a good 
Christian can not be really scientific. Directors of studies 
should make a note of the book. They will be glad to have 
done so when the time to order premiums comes round once 
more. 





Minor Orders. By Rev. Louis Bacuez, S.S. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.25. 

The object of this work is to supply young candidates with 
a manual that may help them to make a suitable preparation 
before being admitted to minor orders. The work is divided 
into three parts: doctrinal, ascetical and liturgical. The first 
part contains a clear exposition of the doctrine on minor 
orders, their meaning, importance, excellence and the powers 
attached to each of them; the second, which is the largest 
part of the work, presents to the young candidate several 
subjects of meditation, peculiarly suitable to the stage of 
preparation in which he is; the third part makes him ac- 
quainted with the rite of ordination. What we admire most 
in this book is the constant use that the author makes of 
Holy Scripture, of the works of the Fathers and of the 
teachings of the Doctors of the Church, with the effect that, 
by drawing from such sources, he appeals directly and 
strongly to the mind and heart of the reader while at the 
same time he gives him an object lesson how ecclesiastics 
should make use of the treasures of knowledge stored up in 


the works of the Church’s writers. But we cannot agree with 
the author in all that he says in the fifth meditation concerning 
the consequences of an ordination badly received, for it is the 
opinion of almost all theologians that the graces forfeited at the 
time of ordination can be obtained later when the required dis- 
positions are present (see Tanquerey, “De Sacramentis,” n. 62). 
‘ The chapters on the study of the Holy Scripture and those in 
which the author applies to the life of a priest the functions 
attached to minor orders are particularly interesting as one of 
the considerations drawn from the lives of the saints and other 
servants of God, such as St. John Chrysostom, St. Martin, St. 
Aloysius and Ven. M. Olier. H. P. 


Old Homes of New Americans. By Francis E. Crark. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

As Dr. Clark is President of The Christian Endeavor Society 
and one of the founders of The Guardians of Liberty there is a 
special interest in scanning this book. Its purpose is to give 
Americans an idea of the immigrants who come here chiefly from 
Austria-Hungary. On the whole he finds them excellent acces- 
sions to the population, and in very strong language reproaches 
ignorant Americans who speak of them with contempt. It is a 
pity, however, that Dr. Clark does not rid himself of his religious 
bias. Thus in speaking of the Bohemians he insists again and 
again upon the persecutions which the Protestants of that country 
were subjected to in the times of the Reformation, but when 
running rapidly through the history of Poland he says not a 
word, as far as we can see, about the unrelenting warfare which 
is still raging against that Catholic country, not indeed in-the 
Austrian section of it, but in the territories which are subject 
to Prussia and Russia. All that is serenely omitted, but he does 
not hesitate to call attention to what he assures us is a fact, 
viz: that Henri de Valois, the French King of Poland signed 
reluctantly an agreement guaranteeing equal rights to non-Catho- 
lics. “He soon tired of his bargain and five months later ran 
away from Cracow and escaped to France. His brother, the 
murderer of Protestants, had meantime died.” The book 
will be very suggestive for Protestant proselytizers in 
America. 





It is very pleasant to read in the North American Review 
for February, 1913, a scathing criticism of that very objec- 
tionable Irishman George Moore in connection with his 
latest book, “Hail and Farewell”; the “Hail” signifying his 
return to the Emerald Isle and the “Farewell” his departure, 
which, wetrust, will know no return. “If not admirable,” 
says the reviewer, “George Moore is amusing. He went to 
Ireland somewhat expectant that so important an arrival 
would be met with a brass band and proper festivities, but 
Ireland had heard no rumors that he was a great prophet. A 
large part of his book is given over to the startling discovery 
that the Roman Catholic religion is incompatible with litera- 
ture”; moreover, “there are parts of the book as frankly in- 
decent as Rabelais. He grossly insults that most estimable 
lady Mrs. Meynell,” and is nasty in his treatment of Francis 
Thompson. “It is not a deep book,” the reviewer adds, “nor 
is Mr. George Moore’s culture at all awe inspiring, though 
at times he has the air of proclaiming it so. He never by 
chance mentions a writer, or thinker, or painter with whom 
the average reader is not perfectly well acquainted, and his 
wit is the outgrowth of his ill temper with his friends and 
his inability to get on with other men.” 





The London Times, reviewing some recently translated works 
of August Strindberg, the mad Swedish author, wisely observes: 
“It is right for the layman to know that soap and water, and 





plenty of them, are good for the skin, and why; it is not good 
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for him to be presented with a work on skin disease as an en- 
nobling work of literature. In the same way, any one with a 
tendency to sex-obsession or persecution-mania may be the better 
for knowing what is wrong with him and how he may get his 
mind clean. The normal mind cannot be the better for being 
dragged through a minute analysis of such uncleanness, such 
wretchedness, as are to be found in the three autobiographical 
books before us. ‘An American critic,’ we read in one of the 
introductions, says ‘Strindberg is the greatest subjectivist of all 
Certainly neither Augustine, Rousseau, nor Tolstoy have 
laid bare their souls to the finest fibre with more ruthless sin- 
cerity than the great Swedish realist.’ But we do not praise— 
grammatically or ungrammatically—the old lady in the ‘hydro’ 
because her description of her ‘symptoms’ is more vivid and 
particular than any we have heard before. We leave the room. 
\nd to all who are not professional healers of mind or body the 
study of such books as ‘Inferno’ or ‘Legends’ must be, for all 


time. 


their ‘ruthless sincerity,’ as disagreeable as the drawing-room 
talk of the hydro.” 

Ginn & Co. have out a revised and augmented edition of the 
“Guide to the Study and Reading of American History,” which 
Edward Channing, Albert Bushnell 
have prepared. The book 
American History” 


three Harvard Professors, 
Hart and Frederick Jackson Turner 
begins with good chapters on the “Status of 
and on “Historical Methods” and has many practical counsels for 
The bibliography is so copious that the volume is more 
than long. A The 
compilers have neglected, however, to indicate the authority and 


teachers 


550 pages serviceable index is_ provided. 


value of the authors they name and in bringing the work down 
to 1912 seem to have admitted considerable matter that is of 
little permanent value. 

The good that the London Catholic Truth Society is doing 
with its penny pamphlets is never allowed to flag. Among its 
recent publications are Rev. A. B. Sharpe's erudite paper on 


“Mysticism”; F. M. Capes’ account of Gemma Galgani, the Tus- 


can ecstatica who died but ten years ago; Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb’s tilt with the “Eugenists” on “The Question of the Feeble- 
Minded”; Felicia Curtis’ “Cross of St. Oran,” a story of the 


days of persecution; the Church’s “Greater Songs of Praise,” in 
some good Communion thoughts in “Christ 


and Mgr. Benson’s cheering 


and English; 
and the Children,” by E. M. H 
little talk on “Optimism.” 

Brothers 
Bishop of Trenton’s convincing pastoral letter 


Church.” 


Latin 


too, have out a new edition, revised and 


Benziger 
enlarged, of the 


Christian 


Home Burton Egbert Stevenson, 


In “The Book of Verse” by 
the delightful poem which begins with 
“Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring time of the year,” 


is attributed to Denis Florence McCarthy, whereas it belongs 


to “our own Denis” as Frank Foxcroft calls Denis A. McCarthy, 
who is on the staff of the excellent Sacred Heart Review. It is 
a regrettable mistake, of course, but “our Denis” has so many 


credit that he needn't However, it 


the error by 


worry. 
inserting an erratum 


things to his 
to correct 


Rt od 
ought to be easy 
slip 

Hungary began the year 1913 with a new Catholic Magazine. 
It is written in the Magyar language and bears the title Magyar 
Kultura (Hungarian Culture). <A staff of forty-eight priests and 
laymen, all men of learning, standing 
in Hungary, has been secured for the new publication. Two 
Counts, thirty Doctors and five Jesuits are included:in this num- 
In addition the services of seventy contributors known as 
It gives 


experience and social 


ber. 
excellent Magyar writers, is assured to the new venture. 
to Americans an exalted idea of Hungarian faith and Hungarian 

































































culture. The scope of the magazine is to cover the scientific, 
social and religious field, and its articles are written in a style 
that will appeal to educated readers. The first issue opens with 
an introductory essay, “The New Bud”—we hope that it will 
flower and ripen into fruit! A series of “Studies” follow, upon 
the Church and National Unity, the Church and Science, the 
Problem of Criminal Law and upon Darwinism. Another section, 
entitled “Shield and Sword,” contains short editorials defending 
religion and attacking error and prejudice. Under the heading 
of “Reviews and Criticisms” is presented a discussion of articles 
appearing in the current numbers of Hungarian, German, French 
and English Catholic periodicals, together with extensive book 
reviews. The number closes with a “Diary” of contemporary 
events and a brief Student’s Supplement for high schools, col- 
leges and universities. The magazine is published by the Apos- 
tolic Press Co., Budapest, district VIII, 20 Haraszky Street. Its 
subscription price is 12 kr. or $2.40 a year, and it appears on the 
fifth and twentieth day of every month. 

Speaking in the House of Representatives in favor of the pro- 
posed Greek Temple Memorial to Abraham Lincoln, in answer 
to the arguments against the plan, Congressman McCall, of Mass- 
achusetts, said: 

“As to the fitness of this work, it is said that you are going 
to erect in memory of Abraham Lincoln a Greek temple. But 
what would you have? Would you have an Egyptian obelisk? 
Would you have a Turkish mosque? Would you have a Gothic 
or Romanesque chapel? Or would you have an American sky- 
scraper? We must have some type, and by common consent, 
there has been no type better fitted for this purpose than that 
shown by the marvellous conception of the Greek. Although but 
few traces of the architecture of the Greeks have survived the 
hand of the barbarian and the tooth of time, yet when we come 
across some of these marvellous columns, we stand enthralled in 
wonder. “here is nothing more beautiful in architecture than 
the column of the Greek. Would we speak scornfully of this 
Capitol in which we now are as a Greek temple? What build- 
ing in the world is more decorated with the Greek style of archi- 
It illustrates dig- 
the soul of 


tecture than this? The Greek column speaks. 
nity beauty, simplicity and 
\braham Lincoln might have been chiseled in its making, as 
he came finally to be, every one of those elements was seen in his 


strength. However 


character. 

“Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this memorial because of its 
site upon the banks of the Potomac. It will be upon a spot over 
which the eyes of Lincoln used to look longingly and yearningly 
toward that part of the Union which he was trying to keep as a 
part of our common country. It will have across the way the 
home of the great Confederate general, now the cemetery of 
thousands of brave heroes, and it will be a memorial precisely 
in keeping with his character. So I say this memorial in the 
fitness of its location, in its character, and in the unique fame 
which it shall commemorate will wait a long time, I believe, 
before it shall be equalled by any other memorial raised to the 


memory of man.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Vocations. (Women.) 
Art. By Ernest Hello. 

Catholic Truth Society, London: 
Sing Ye to the Lord. By Robert Eaton, 
Nurses. By Rev. John Fletcher. 1s. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 


By Rev. H. Hohn. $1.75; Life, Science and 


50 cents. 


3s. 6d.; Notes for Catholic 


The History of the Popes. From the German of Ludwig Pastor. (Vol. 
XI.) $3.00; Betrothment and Marriage. By Canon De Smet. (Vol. I.) 
$2.25. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Personality of Napoleon. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York: 


Old Homes of New Americans. 


By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


By Francis E. Clark. $1.50. 
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Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 


Our Lady in the Church. By M. Nesbitt. $1.50. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
The Crock of Gold. By James Stephens. $1.25. 


The Sentinel Press, New York: 
Month of St. Joseph. From the Writings of Ven. Peter Eymard, 35 
Cents. 


Latin Publication: 
Frederick Pustet, New York: 


Organum Comitans ad Proprium de Tempore a Vigilia Pentecostes usque 
ad Dominican ultimam Post Pentecosten. Dr. Fr. X. Mathias. 


Pamphlets: 


Catholic Truth Society, London: 
Optimism. By Mgr. Robert H. Benson; Christ and the Children. By 
E. M. H.; The Greater Songs of Praise. (In Latin and English.); The 
Cross of St. Oran. By Felicia Curtis; Mysticism. By Rev. A. B. Sharpe, 
M.A.; Gemma Galgani. By F. M. Capes; The Question of the Feeble- 
Minded. By Very Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 1 penny each. 


EDUCATION 


Prof. Hanus’ Report on New York’s Schools—The Schooi 
Desk Doomed—New Booklet of Memory Gems 


The Committee on ‘School Inquiry of the Board of Estimate 
of Greater New York announced, January 24, the main features 
of the preliminary report made to them by Professor Paul H. 
Hanus, chairman of the committee of experts who have for 
months back been investigating the school system of the city. 
The report declares the schools of New York to be seriously 
defective and recommends sweeping changes, amounting to com- 
plete reorganization, in order that they may be adapted to meet 
more closely the needs of the great majority of the pupils. Many 
of the shortcomings listed in the preliminary paper submitted 
to the Committee on School Inquiry were long known to the 
members of the Board of Education, Commissioner Churchill 
President of the Board since February 3, admits, and efforts 
were being made to secure changes in the system which has 
superinduced them. Whether the present opinion of experts will 
hasten these needéd changes time will tell. 

The school officials, no doubt, realized the bigness of the task 
confronting them, and impelled very probably by the modern 
idea of “efficiency experts” they long ago called Professor Hanus, 
of the Educational department of Harvard, and a recognized 
authority in school systems and management, to aid them in the 
thorough investigation of conditions here in New York. Ex- 
plaining the plan of inquiry as he carried it out, Professor Hanus 
declared that “its purpose was constructive throughout.” He has 
not failed, he adds, to appreciate the merits of the system now in 
vogue, but since the chief purpose of the investigation was con- 
structive criticism “we have devoted ourselves more particularly 
to such defects as we have been able to point out, and to sug- 
gestions and recommendations for removing or minimizing them.” 

A threefold aim was ever kept in view during the investigation: 
it was sought to ascertain the facts needed for the purpose in 
hand, to verify the facts and conclusions based on them, so far 
as time and opportunity permitted, and to admit into the find- 
ings of the committee investigating no statement unsupported by 
facts where facts were needed. The scope and details of the 
long-drawn out inquiry instituted by the Harvard expert were 
restricted to the following heads: Elementary Schools, Voca- 
tional Schools, High Schools, the Board of Education and Local 
School Boards. Eleven associates named by Professor Hanus 
and approved by the Committee on School Inquiry were as- 
signed to pursue the investigations thought necessary in the 
special phases under these heads. These men were drawn from 
five of the leading universities of the country, two of the largest 
school systems, two well known schools, and the Bureau of 
Municipal Research in a neighboring city. The findings of these 
associates will be made known ‘> the public, the Committee on 
School Inquiry announces, from time to time, together with Pro- 
fessor Hanus’ summary of each individual report. The paper 











published January 24 is an introduction to the entire report and 
appears under the title “The Report as a Whole.” 

In this Professor Hanus explains in detail how the inquiry 
has been pursued: “The method of the inquiry has been statis- 
tical, inspectorial (personal inspection by members of the staff), 
comparative (comparisons of New York City’s schools and school 
system with those of other cities), and experimental, so far as 
reliable experimental or scientific methods are available in edu- 
cation and could be employed: and we have made much use 
of conferences with officials and members of the teaching and 
supervisory staff.” 

The work of the investigators, it is claimed, has been thoroughly 
done, certainly it has put the city to a very considerable ex- 
pense. No doubt its findings will prove useful to those with 
expert knowledge of the intricate details of the administrative 
and supervisory systems which have been cumbersomely built up 
about the development of the schools of Greater New York. But 
we venture the opinion that the ordinary reader will find in 
the summaries thus far made public little that he has not known 
a long time ago. However, the report will be helpful in one way 
at least to the average citizen interested in a fair return for the 
outrageously heavy burden of taxation the city is called upon to 
bear for its common schools. Plainly the statements are made 
that the public school system of New York City is seriously de- 
fective, and that it needs thorough reorganization in regard to 
its administration by the Board of Education; in the general 
system of supervision, helpful cooperation under leadership should 
replace bureaucratic control; the quality of teaching, in the ele- 
mentary schools, at least, in general, is not good; the courses 
of study .for elementary schools and for high schools, need 
thoroughgoing revision, and flexibility should replace rigidity in 
their administration; in arithmetic New York City pupils are 
markedly inaccurate, although fairly speedy, but the average 
standing is low. 

It scarcely needed the elaborate processes of the expert body 
to confirm most of us in the conviction that the common schools 
of the city were not efficient in securing the primary results 
looked for in elementary training, but the 
vindication of popular sentiment which the report provides will 
help, one may trust, to a speedy betterment of conditions. 

Among the conclusions arrived at in the “Report as a Whole” 
and the recommendations made for immediate change are several 
which are likely to arouse controversy, but which, considering 


singularly complete 


conditions as they are to-day, most men eager for the best re- 
sults will cordially welcome. The report includes these among 
its recommendations: “Corporal punishment, restricted to ap- 
plication by the principal, should be permitted; the elementary 
school course should be reorganized to make it a six year unit, 
with alternate courses of two years, leading to high school, to 
commerce, or to the trades; high schools should be limited to 
500 pupils and should offer parallel courses leading to college, 
to industry, and to the trades.” 


“Progress” in education—at least one Western exponent of 


that many-sided ideal—has discovered that another familiar 
feature of our school-rooms is doomed and must go. A certain 
Professor E. O. Sisson, speaking at the annual Multnomah 


County Teachers’ Institute, in Oregon, declares that the school 
desk is an enemy of health and directly responsible for many of 
the ills of children. The use of “the cast iron, rigid, regimental 
seat of to-day,” explains this latest apostle of school progress, 
“is wrong in principle, because it compels children to sit cramped 
and still when they should be free to move about in the school- 
room in anatural way. Doctors will tell you that the sitting posture 
too much used, is sure to result in organic disease, particularly 


of the circulation.” 
One wonders what the up-to-date manufacturers of school 


Those 


furniture will have to say to the Oregon teacher’s blast. 
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of us who went to school in the era of the long backless mon- 
strosity which served us in more primitive school days will 
recall the joy of children’s hearts over the introduction of the 
neat single or double desk, forerunner of the present day im- 
proved accommodations. And we all know the featured adver- 
tising Of school furniture men proclaiming the merits of the 
desks in use in this year of grace, as “easy, restful and permitting 
the natural posture” little folks should be allowed to assume in 
classrooms. What shall one say when experts differ so ex- 
traordinarily ? 

We are inclined, however, to question the judgment of Pro- 
fessor Sisson. One may rightly doubt whether the experience 
he may have had in school work has taught him wisdom. It 
requires no very vivid imagination to fancy results were his plan 
to be followed in the wontedly large classes of an elementary 
school. “In place of desks,” he “we shall have benches 
and tables and chairs, and the children will not be pinned down 
to a seat, but will move about as they study and recite and work.” 
Surely there must have been a special Providence safe-guarding 
us older folks in our school days, else how did we manage to 
“enemies of health” which modernists are 


says, 


escape the multiplied 
daily discovering and reforming in school ways. 

The importance, the necessity rather, of a retentive memory in 
educational training clearly justifies the practice, now in vogue 
in many schools, of introducing some exercise in memory work 
as a part of the routine class drill in English. Commonly enough 
students are required to commit to memory each day from ten 
to twenty lines of To meet an evident need in such a 
practice some one of the Faculty of St. Ignatius College, the 
School of Arts of Loyola University, Chicago, has _ pub- 
plished in a meat and cheap booklet a selection of poems that 
can be learned readily, pleasantly and profitably by students in 
the earlier years of High School. Under the title “Memory 
Gems, a Book of Verse for Memory Lesson,” the booklet forms 
No. 1 of the Loyola Series of English Classics to be issued by 
the Loyola Press (1076 West 12th Street, Chicago, Ill.) con- 
nected with the University. 

The selections comprise some of the most popular and beauti- 
ful short poems in the English language and quite fill the purpose 
of the compiler: to choose poems containing thoughts that appeal 
to the mind of the young; whose expression is vigorous, musical 


verse 


and spontaneous; and whose moral is elevating and ennobling, so 
that the mind and the heart may be trained together. Apparently 
the booklet satisfies a definite want in Catholic High Schools, 
since we are informed that a first edition was practically ex- 
hausted within a few weeks of its publication. 


M. J. O'C. 


ECONOMICS 
Our View of High Prices Confirmed 


It is very pleasant to see how all the world is saying now what 
we said more than three years ago on the subject of high prices. 
We expect to see any day in a metropolitan newspaper an inter- 
view with one of the highly paid professors of political economy, 
who will not be deterred from proclaiming our theory as his 
own, although for three years he has been shouting that high 
prices were due to the increase of gold. The professor of 
political economy is rarely a man of practical experience. He 
reads his textbook and talks about it vaguely to his class; but 
he does not open his eyes to observe the facts occurring every 
day in the world of trade, and if he did observe them he would 
hardly be able to read their meaning. Hence his uselessness, 
notwithstanding the fact that newspapers consult him. 

The professor of political economy will change his tune be- 
cause he will see that the practical men of finance are telling 
him that the supply of gold is below what the trade of the world 








requires, rather than above it. We may as well get a clear con- 
cept of the relation of a gold supply to a corresponding volume 
of trade, and how, if the former be fixed, the latter has a maxi- 
mum which cannot be exceeded without causing a crisis. It is 
said that on Pitcairn Island the whole currency amounts to 
twenty-five shillings or so. Trade among the one or two hundred 
natives is carried on by means of barter, the twenty-five shillings 
being used principally to settle balances which barter can not 
satisfy. If after making up accounts John Young finds that 
Samuel Christian owes him three shillings and six pence and on 
looking over Samuel’s goods, sees nothing that he wants, Sam- 
uel must get hold of three shillings and six pence out of the 
twenty-five shillings of island currency, either directly or in- 
directly and hand it over to John. But it may happen that Peter 
Nobbs in his larger dealings with William Adams is using all the 
currency. If this be so all the Youngs ard Christians will have 
to wait; and, should any be unwilling to do so, a miniature com- 
mercial crisis would arise. The same rules, though on a larger 
scale, govern the operations of trade in a single country like our 
own or throughout the world. These consist chiefly in bartering, 
not direct as in primitive peoples, but indirect, that is to say, 
in A’s paying his debt to B by means of C’s debt to him, to 
which formula all operations in strictly commercial exchanges 
and discounts can be reduced. But there are balances to settle, 
and for this gold is required. The greater the volume of trade, 
the larger will be these balances and the amount of gold they 
call for. There is another element to be considered. A given 
sum of gold can settle only a certain number of balances, and 
it must circulate before it can be used to settle another set of 
balances. Hence time comes into the reckoning, and the more 
widespread the trade, the greater the time required for that cir- 
culation, or in other words the fewer the balances a given sum 
of gold can settle within the limits of a given time. It must be 
noted, however, that rapid communications tend to diminish 
the value of the time factor and so to increase the efficiency of 
gold. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether their effect is 
sufficiently great to counteract that of the immense diffusion of 
trade, and it is certain that the growth of the volume of trade 
has had its full effect in taking up all the commercial poten- 
tiality of the increased supply of gold, and has outstripped it. 

At this time of the year the great banks hold their regular 
meetings, and those that manage them have a word to say to 
shareholders regarding the financial outlook. Sir Felix Schuster, 
head of the Union of London and Smith’s Bank—an amalgama- 
tion of the old Union Bank of London, one of the largest joint 
stock companies, and Smith, Payne and Smiths, one of the chief 
private banks, and, therefore, a very important concern—told his 
shareholders that “with the growing productiveness of the coun- 
tries which give Europe food and raw materials, the demand for 
gold would continue to grow. The increased extraction of gold 
might be expected to meet this demand but could do no more.” 
He held, therefore, an increase of gold reserves in money centres 
to be absolutely necessary. His view is optimistic; for many 
anticipate a falling off in gold extraction. Moreover, he viewed 
the situation from the standpoint of trade only, and acknowledged 
that an outbreak of war might complicate things more than one 
would like to say. 

Sir Edward Holden, whom we quoted a fortnight ago, renewed 
his warnings at the general meeting of the London, City and 
Midland Bank. He pointed out that the new issues of shares and 
bonds during 1912 amounted to $2,500,000,000 while the increase of 
gold was only 7 per cent. of that sum. The result of a year of 
prosperous trade in England was that the ratio of gold reserve 
to liabilities was 3% per cent. less than a year ago. Should 
countries go on increasing their trade without increasing their 
gold reserve, he foresaw a panic greater than that of 1907. Gold, 
he said, is becoming relatively scarcer, a point for the professors 
to meditate upon and he dwelt upon the disquieting fact of the 
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absorption of gold by India, which in the last three years has 
swallowed up over 335 million dollars’ worth, H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


His Eminence Cardinal Farley will sail from this city on 
February 15, with Archbishop Blenk of New Orleans and 
Bishop Gunn of Natchez, to visit Bishop Jones of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, and assist at the commemoration there of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the landing of the first bishop 
on American soil. The ceremony will také place on February 
27, in the Cathedral of San Juan, which occupies the site of 
the first church erected in the new world. The Cardinal will 
preside and the sermen will be preached by Archbishop 
Nouel of San Domingo, who was recently elected provi- 
sional president of that republic. Archbishop Blenk, who 
was formerly Bishop of San Juan, will celebrate the pontifical 
Mass. 





Bishop Walsh of Portland, Me., and the Maine Catholic 
Historical Society are already at work on the details of the 
program that is to mark the celebration of the tercentenary 
of the founding of the Church in Maine. The Church of St. 
Sauveur, Bar Harbor, will be blessed on August 6 next as 
part of the commemoration. 


Cable despatches from Rome announce the appointment of 


the Rev. J. A. Duffy, rector of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Cheyenne, 
as Bishop of the new diocese of Kearney created last year from 
the territory formerly included in the diocese of Omaha. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry O’Leary, of Bathurst, N. B., has been appointed 
Bishop of Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 





The recently nominated bishop of the new diocese of Kearney, 
Neb., the Rev. James Albert Duffy, present chancellor of the 
diocese of Cheyenne, was born in St. Paul, Minn., in 1873, 
attended St. Thomas College, later entering St. Paul Seminary 
and was ordained for the archdiocese of St. Paul in 1899. His 
first work was.as assistant pastor of the Immaculate Conception 
parish of Minneapolis. He left Minneapolis in 1902 to take 
charges in other parts of the state and then went to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., to assist Bishop Keane, now Archbishop of Dubuque. 


During the year 1912 the Holy Name Society in the United 
States has had an unprecedented development. From January 
1, 1912, to December 31, 1912, there were established throughout 
the United States 438 Holy Name Societies. In addition to 
these, at least 100 Junior Holy Name Societies were formed. 
Eighteen Diocesan Unions were founded. In many of these So- 
cieties the membership is from 900 down to 100 men. It is 
difficult to estimate the increase of members in the ranks of 
the Society during 1912.. Certainly 100,000 is a conservative 
estimate. It is gratifying to all who have the responsibility of 
souls to read these encouraging figures in the interest of religion. 


Pilgrims to Tyburn, London, will find a copy of the mar- 
tyrs’ tree of shame erected over the altar in the oratory 
which is under the Chapel of Perpetual Adoration. It is now 
a Tree of Glory, and forms a fitting canopy to the altar of 
sacrifice. The Triple Tree is made of English oak, and lamps 
are to hang from its transverse beams. His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, has sent a generous offering to the fund 
now being raised for the preservation of Tyburn. The great 
interest he takes in the martyrs of Tyburn has moved him 
thus to make an exception to the rule which his position im- 








poses on him of not contributing to local charities. There 
were 105 martyrs who shed their blood at this London Cal- 
vary, among them the Irish Primate, Ven. Oliver Plunkett, 
Archbishop of Armagh. His death, which occurred on July 
1, 1681, closed the long series of deaths for the Faith at 
Tyburn. The name of Archbishop Plunkett appears on the 
list of the 264 heroic servants of God who shed their blood 
for the Faith in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which was officially submitted for approval to the 
Holy See, and for which the Decree was signed by Leo XIII 
on December 9, 1886, authorizing their Cause of Beatification 
to be submitted to the Congregation of Rites. 


The Lord Provost of Glasgow, at a recent concert in aid of 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral Schools in that city, said when he was 
informed that Catholics saved the rates to the extent of £66,000 
per annum, thaf it was a very foolish thing for them to do. 
This seemed, at first sight, a very callous answer from the 
Lord Provost, said Father Kelly, of Dumbarton, but he thought 
the Lord Provost was right. Catholics were not aliens in the 
country in which they lived. They were citizens of a free coun- 
try with the same rights as other citizens. If they had the 
duty to contribute to the school rates, they had also the right 
to a fair share of what they paid. 

Normal Frascati, near 
Rome, for the special training of young men who are desirous 
All the orphans taken to Rome 


\ new school has been opened at 
of becoming school teachers. 
after the Messina earthquake, to be brought up at the expense 
of the Pope, have been admitted to this school. Salesian 
Fathers, who have been entrusted with the management of the 
new enterprise, report a contribution of $6,000 from the Holy 
Father to aid the school’s foundation. 


The 





The labors of disinterested Catholics in-the South have been 
crowned, after a struggle of twenty-seven years, by the opening 
of a Catholic college for the higher education of negro youth 
at Richmond, Va. It is called the Van de Vyver College and 
is the only Negro Catholic College in America that combines 
higher academic studies for both sexes with domestic science, 
commerce, music and industrial pursuits. It has been established 
one year, and the remarkable inpouring of students from the 
day of its opening up to the present time has amply justified its 
claims for existence. The college records show an application 
list of 46 for the automobile department, 106 for domestic 
science, 37 for instrumental music, 48 for vocal training, 61 for 
business, 271 for academic studies and 29 desirous for special 
preparation for civil service, pharmacy or a professional career. 





Malabar has lately been very much concerned in extolling 
the glory of one of its great missionaries, the Very Rev. 
Father Boniface, D.C., the former Rector of the Apostolical 
Central Seminary which is the Alma Mater of the Malabar 
clergy. Father Boniface was born September 26, 1847, at 
Shoeffan, South Bavaria. After making his secular studies 
at Munich and Ratisbon, he entered the Carmelite Order and 
was ordained priest in 1870. In 1882 he was appointed Defin- 
itor Provincial, but Providence had reserved for him a more 
extended and more apostolic activity, for in 1884 he was or- 
dered to the Mission of Verapoly, and was made Rector of 
the Puthenpally Seminary, a very responsible post. The 
whole of Malabar looked to the Seminary for her priests, 
and hence the spiritual welfare of more than half a million 
faithful depended on his zeal and devotedness. Moreover, 
the unsettled status of the scheme of studies, the slender re- 
sources at the disposal of the Seminary (which consisted of 
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the small monthly payment of the students), and the unde- 
fined authority left with the Rector, aggravated his difficulties 
and called for the highest powers of government. Father 
Boniface proved himself equal to the situation. In 1890 the 
Seminary was placed under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Propaganda, which at once defined the powers of the Rector 
and gave the Seminary the prospect of financial support. 
Father Boniface then undertook the framing of an efficient 
course of The Provincial Council of Verapoly, held 
in 1894, under the presidency of the Delegate Apostolic, drew 


studies. 


up, through the inspiration of the learned Rector, the present 


scheme of studies, which was approved by Pope Leo 
XIII. The studies require a period of about eight years and 
are divided into three courses. The preparatory course of 


two years embraces classics, rhetoric, history, etc. This is 
followed by two years of scholastic philosophy and four of 
moral and pastoral, with supplementary 


canon law, Church history 


theology, dogmatic, 
courses in Scripture, homiletics, 
and liturgy. Though mapped out eighteen years ago, this 
program coincides with the one recently prescribed for the 
Italian Seminaries. Father had a breathing 
spell to attend to the material comforts of the inmates, and 


made new additions to the buildings already existing. 


Boniface now 


Throughout all these years his unbounded charity revealed 


itself. In Malabar the ecclesiastical students have to be main- 
tained during their Seminary life by their own families. Not 
unfrequently, however, many among them find themselves in 


pecuniary difficulties, and they never fail to turn confidently to 
Father.” 


enriched 


Nor was their trust ever disappointed. 


the Mala- 


their “heloved 
churches in 
Indeed his name 


He has also very many of 


vestments and altar furnishings. 


ar with fine 
isa suusehold word throughout the land, so much so that on 
th asion of the Silver Jubilee of his Rectorship in 1908, he 
was greeted with a spontaneous demonstration of affectionate 
ratitude and personal veneration from every quarter. He con- 
tinued in office for four more years and resigned on the 9th of 
October, 1912 

When he withdrew from active life he received from Rome 
the title of “Rector Emeritus.” His numerous friends and well- 


wishers in Malabar had already recognized in him “the Father 
Malabar Clergy.” Indeed more than 300 out of the 575 
é Malabar, 
their training in the Seminary will always look up to him as 
Christ. His immortalized in the 
nnals of the Malabar Church, as of 
nearly thirty years her greatest benefactor. 

Joun Pacocaren, B.A. 
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ular priests in and 130 clerics now going through 


Father in name will be 


their 


one who has been for 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
Something of which Catholics Should be Ashamed 


“A disposition of mind which strains our forebearance to the 
bursting point,” says the editor of the Ave Maria, in the issue of 
that weekly for February 1, “is that of the Catholic person who has 
an ever-ready apology on his lips for his Faith and all things 
Catholic, and an equally ready and cringing admiration for the 
views and work of outsiders. The disposition grows out of rank 
ignorance, and is fostered by a human respect as cowardly as it 
is inane 

“The class of Catholics ‘who like to find fault with their own 
there you have them characterized, the meanest of the 
mean. Contrast with their attitude the disposition of outsiders, 
distinguished non-Catholics in all the walks of life, who are 
vying with’ one another in their commendation and appreciation 
In the last year two 


* ] , 
people . 


of Catholic genius and Catholic activity. 
works of apologetics for the Church have been compiled on the 


basis of just such evidence. Of course there are defects in men 


, tion formed by Papal judgment. 





and methods and institutions. But the people who shout their criti- 
cism from the housetops are not the ones to come down and 
take up the burden and help to make things better. Let us leave 
the fault-finding and detraction to the enemies of religion, who 
are numerous and active enough. 

“The class of Catholics ‘who like to find fault with their own 
people’ has, too, an intellectual or academic wing. They are our 
‘advanced thinkers’; some of them fall under another designa- 
But, without being Modern- 
ists, these Catholics have high regard for the ‘method’ and 
‘temper’ of the heterodox and rationalistic writers, and a cor- 
responding scorn for the slow, if sure-footed, wisdom of Catholic 
scholars. This phase of the delusion is well analyzed in a recent 
issue of AMERICA, in an article calledWA Snare of Rationalism,’ 
by the Rev. Henry Woods, S.J. Referring more especially to 
the study of Scripture, he says: ‘This manufacturing of reputa- 
tions for the unorthodox, and the systematic depreciation of the 
orthodox, is a common of the adversaries of the 
truth. 

“A final word and we have done with this detestable snob- 
bishness. Catholic writers in general, especially in our country, 
fall under this ignorant ostracism. How many Catholics, we 
wonder, have read ‘The Golden Rose,’ for example, ‘Come Rack! 
Come Rope!’ or ‘the Light of the Vision’? Yet these ought to 
be Catholic ‘best-sellers’; and incidentally, they have not their 
superiors as works of fiction among the ‘six best-sellers’ of the 
last twenty years. It is high time for Catholics to ‘come to.’ 
Living in an environment certainly not Catholic—rather anti- 
Catholic.—we are apt to take on the complexion of the time; 
we are prone to misprise and overlook ourselves. But the Church 
to-day, and Catholic men and women to-day, as in every age of 
our history, in whatever field of activity they enter, are making 
high and shining marks upon the world around them.” 


practice 


SCIENCE 


Dr. H. T. Barnes, of McGill University, at the instance of the 
Canadian Government, has been carrying on some interesting 
experiments regarding the nature of the ice of icebergs. He 
finds that the whitish color of the bergs is due to innumerable 
air bubbles in the ice and to snow on the surface. Though look- 
ing quite soft, the ice is so hard as to make it difficult of cutting 
even with the sharpest axe, When ice-water was prepared on 
board ship with ice from one of the bergs it was noticed that 
the water effervesced like soda water. One berg studied was 
seen to cast off pieces, apparently by the pressure of the pent-up 
air and from this it is argued that possibly the sudden dis- 
appearance of bergs with a loud report is due to their explosion 
occasioned by the accumulated air in the interior. While ice- 
bergs send the temperature of the sea up, the coast-line causes 
it to fall. This is likely due to the action of the land in turning 
up the colder under-water. Finally it is interesting to know 
that an iceberg causes its own current of warmer water, thus 
providing for its own destruction. Abundant evidence is ad- 
vanced to indicate that the melting process is going on under 
the water-line. 


OBITUARY 


Sister Ann of Jesus, the oldest member of the Carmelite Order 
of Nuns in this country, died at the Carmelite Convent in Balti- 
more on January 25, at the age of 93. Sister Ann, in the world, 
Miss Sarah Flaherty, was born in Galway, Ireland, in 1820. She 
came to America when a child and entered the Carmelite Order 
in 1846, thereafter living ifi the strictest Séclusion of her convent 
life for 67 years. 
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The Missions and Missionaries 


OF CALIFORNIA, VOL. II. 
By Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O. F. M. 
728 Pages.— 64 Illustrations and Fac-similes. 








work will be indispensable.” 





“No public library and no reference library in the world, which 
pays attention to the study of America, can afford to be without 
this work. Wherever libraries know what scholarship means, this 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 








Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00 
Address Fr. Zephyrin, O. F. M., Santa Barbara, California 
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SPRINGSIDE SANATORIUM 





In the Heart of the Berkshires 
A PRIVATE SANATORIUM FOR 
PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 


Accommodations for 12 patients 
All conveniences for out-door treatment 


For further particulars apply to 
Mary E. Sullivan, Supt., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Ready Made 


PRIESTS’ CASSOCKS 
DRAP D’ETE, SERGE, ALPACA 
[$12.00 to $30.00 
SUITS TO ORDER 
$20.00 to $45.00 
CLOAKS, ZIMARAS, BIRRETAS 
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1000 on Hand 
For Immediate Delivery 
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We Own and Offer, Subject to Prior Sale 
FIRST MORTGAGE $500 
REAL ESTATE SERIAL NOTES 


Secured by Catholic Institutions, the 
physical value of each property being 
considerably in excess of the total loan; 
this, in addition to the moral responsi- 
bility, an invaluable asset. Your order 
for reservation of notes for a reasonable 
time will be filled, or delivery can be 
made at once. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
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Serial Notes by mail. No matter where 
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investor. Delivery guaranteed on all 
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vidual has. ever lost one dollar, either 
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@ The property securing these Serial 


Notes has been personally inspected and 
appraised by our experts, and the titles 
were examined and approved by our 
Legal Department before the loan was 
made. 

@ The genuineness of these Serial Notes 
is certified on each by the Mercantile 
Trust Company, thus prev enting forgery 
or over- issue. 

@ WE WANT NEW LOANS: That 
statement interests both borrower and 
investor. To the borrower its meaning 
is apparent; to the investor it is an in- 
dication that we are satisfying our old 
customers and gaining new ones. 


Detail circular of each issue mailed on request 
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Meditative Summaries of the 
Divine Perfection 


BY 


THE VENERABLE LEONARD LESSIUS, S.J. 


TRANSLATED BY 
T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


Although written three hundred 
years ago this book has never before 
been translated into English. 


The universally admitted sanctity of 
exalted position 
among the great teachers of the 
Church combine to place these studies 
of the Divine Attributes on an excep- 
tionally exalted plane as contribu- 
tions to devotional literature. They 
will be very valuable for spiritual 
reading and meditation, and even for 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 


Lessius and _ his 


248 pages, large type, with Portrait. 
Price $1.00 postage 8 cents extra. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83d Street, New York 


The America Press. 59 East 83d St. 
New York, N. Y. 


I enclose herewith $1.08 for one 
copy of “The Names of God.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 
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Henry Van Renssélacr 
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By Rev. Epwarp P. Spitiane, S.J. 





SECOND EDITION—ENLARGED AND REVISED 





This new edition develops that portion 
which treats of Father Van Rensselaer’s 
public record, and gives a fullér presen- 
tation of his life in the priesthood. 
Several new chapters recite for the first 
time the incidents of his general work 
among the New York policemen and 
firemen. Those conditions and details 
set in clearer outline. the features of his 
priestly careeg.which were only roughly 
sketched before. Those who gave such 
cordial welcome to the earlier edition 
will derive new pleasure from the pic- 
ture of this zealous priest in action as 
depicted by those who had the rare priv- 
ilege of knowing him in the ministry. 


An illustrated volume of 350 pages. 


Price $1.00 2 “Si. 
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By ANNA C. MINOGUE 


With an Introduction by the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis 
300 Pages 21 Jllustrations 
A fascinating narrative of the accom- 
plishments of the pioneer Catholic 
women of Kentucky, and how they es- 
tablished the Lorettine Congregation, the 
first community in the United States of 
native American women, and its subse- 

quent work throughout the country. 


PRICE $1.50 ,3y Mai. 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
BY T. J. CAMPBELL, SJ. 


Aside from its historical value it pre- 
sents a vivid pen picture of a saintly and 
heroic missionary, with all the stirring 
setting of early pioneer days. 

55 Paces 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Leatherette, 25 cents; green silk cloth, 
gilt top, deckled edge, 50 cents; edition 
de luxe, full flexible green cowhide, 
stamped with gold, gilt top, deckled 
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Various articles on Socialism, which 
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being reprinted and published in one 
volume. The compilation will be of 
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ested in the great issue of the day. 
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tion of others will find the volume ex- 
tremely valuable. 
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Catholic Mind 


24 Numbers 
$1.00 a year 


Fortnightly 
5 cents each 
* 
Best statements of Catholic 
doctrine. 


Surest results of historical re- 
search. 


Latest word on subjects in 
dispute. 


Documents such as Papal En- 
cyclicals, and Pastoral letters of 
more than local interest. 


Important addresses at Cath- 
olic Congresses. 


Occasional sermons of speci- 
al merit. 


Biographies. 


Editorials, Chronicles, etc. etc. 


Subscribe at once and 
provide yourself with a 
handy arsenal of facts on 
the great issues and current 


controversies of the times. 





The America Press. 59 East 83d St. 
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Catholic Mind 


A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 

Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or. in 
part, on some question of the day, given in popular style. 

These articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selec- 
tion is: one at a time and the best to be had, so that subscribers may keep 
each number for frequent reading and reference. 


LATEST ISSUES 


1913 
No. 1. THE LABORERS’ RIGHTS. His Eminence Carpinat O’Connelwt. 
No. 2 THE PRACTICE OF HOLY COMMUNION. 
Ricut Rev. Joun Cutnusert Heptey, O.S.B. 
1912 
No. 1. THE NAME “ROM an CATHOLIC.” Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 
No. 4 DOCTOR LINGARD Joun GERARD, SJ 
No. 5. FISH AND LENT Hersert Tuurston, S. 
Nos. 6, 7. HORRORS OF PORTUG aes PRISONS. 
No. 8 PASTORAL ON SOCIALIS Most Rev. F. Repwoop, S.M. 
No. 9 LORD HALIFAX AND ANGLIC AN CORRES. 
Rev. Assot-Presipent Gasguet, O.S.B. 
Nos. 10, 11, 12. MARIST MISSIONS IN THE PACIFIC Rr. om, Joun Grimes, S.M. 
No. 13. THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER M. J. O’Connor, S.J. 
No. 14. PORTUGUESE MISSIONS OF ANGOLA. Rev. C. S. Rooney, C-S Sp. 
Nos. 15, 16. CATHOLICS AND SOCIAL ACTION. CHARLES S Prater, S. 
No. 17. THE PEOPLE’S POPE. Kenny, S. 
I, II, III. Rev. Peter M Yorke, D. 


Nos. 18, 19, 20. THE FAMILY, STATE AND SCHOOL. 
James P. Monacuany, S.J. 


Nos. 21, 22. CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
No. 23. IS CATHOLIC EDUCATION A WASTE OF TIME AND MONEY? 

Ricut Rev. Joun G. Gunn, D.D. 
No. 24. FATHER ALGUE’S BAROCYCLONOMETER. New York Tribune, Dec., 1912. 
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No. 2 THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 
No. 8 SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 
Nos. 4, 5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. 
No. 7. CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. Rr. Rev. B. J. Kerrey. 
No. 8 ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 
Nos. 9, 10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. Rr. Rev. Dr. Creary, 
Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 
Nos. 13, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF PORTUGAL. 
No. 16. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. E. Spriranez, S.J. 
No. 17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. Micwazt Mauer, S.J. 
No. 18. CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
No. 19. THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. Joun Rickxasy, S.J. 
Nos. 20, 21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS, Rr. Rev. Assot Gasquet, O.S.B. 
No. 22. CHILDREN’S EARLY AND FREQUENT COMMUNION, Joseru Husstetn, S.J. 
Nos. 23, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. Henry J. Swrrt, S.J. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 
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HE Editor of AMERICA spent years of careful research 
in the preparation of this historic work. 
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VOLUME I VOLUME II VOLUME III 
Among Among Among 
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480 Pages 
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“For lovers of history and biography, of the 
adventurous, the heroic, and the saintly, there is 
much to attract the attention in this volume of over 
300 large, clearly printed pages.”"—The Sacred 
Heart Review. 


“The adventures of most of the missionaries read 
like romances.”—The New York Herald. 


“This is a volume beautifully gotten out in every 
detail, intensely fascinating in its data, and highly 
valuable as a work of history.”—The National 
Hibernian. 


“Vivid Sketches.”—New York Press. 
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(Above illustrated pulpit has just been made to order by us) 


If you should not be satisfied with your furnishings, let us, a firm . ° 
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The Church and Social Problems 


By REV. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, 
(Associate Editor of AMERICA) 
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